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$2.50 per year in advance. 


Far in Advance of all Competitors 


THE “ BOUND TO WIN’ SERIES OF 
TEMPERANCE PHYSIOLOGIES 
Blaisdell’s Revised Series 


Introduction Price. 
Book Firet— Physiology for Little “piece 
Folks.”’ 39 cents, net. 
Book Second— “Physiology for 
Boys and Girls.’’ 
Book Third—‘ Young Folks’ Phys- 
lology.’’ 60 cents, net. 
All the above books have been revised by Mrs 
MARy H. Hunt, and are endorsed by the W. 


42 cents, net. 


Adopted by the School Boards of Boston, Phila. | 


delphia, Providence, and hosts of important places. 
Le will gladly send specimen pages of the above 
oks. 


Handbook of School Gymnastics of 
the Swedish System. By BARON NILS Possk, 
B.G. Mailing price, 55 cts. With one hundred 


consecutive Tables of exercises and an Appendix 
of classified lists of movements in which al) the 
laws of progression have been carried out as 
nearly as possible. 


The Swedish System of Educa- 
tional Gymmastics. By BARON NILS Posse, 
B.G. Mailing price, $1.60. 


If you will follow this system you will secure for 
your pupils Sound Bodies for Sound Minds.”’ 

Specimen pages sent upon application, 

Physical Education is not a fad.” 


Just from the Press 


A Pathfinder in American History. pay 


PARTI. By W. F. Gorpy and W. I. TwiTcAELL. 
Mailivg price, 67 cents. 


Order a copy, and if you do not find it just the 
book you want to help you in your work, the book 
may be returned and the money refunded. 


MODERN METHODS IN GEOGRAPHY 


PRoF. CuAs, F. K1nG of Boston is the author of the 


Picturesque Geographical Readers. 
Graphicaliy depicting the Geographical features 
of the “Land We Live In” and neighboring 
countries. Replete with interest and instruction. 
Low in price, beautifully illustrated with choicest 


cuts. 

aT _” Home and School.” Mailing price, 

cents. 

Book Second— This Continent of Ours.” Mail- 
ing price, 84 cents. 

Book Third—‘ The Land We Live In.” Part I. 
Mailing price, 64 cents, 

Book Fourth—'' The Land We Live In.” Part 
il. Mailing price, 64 cents. 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. 


How te Teach Geography. 
What to Teach in Geography. 
Where to find Useful Geographical Facts. 


See King’s Methods and Aids in 
Geography. $1.60 net. By mail, $1.76. 


The Patriotic Series of Supplementary Reading 


* Stories that fire the blood of youth and make 
poet a generation from which will arise future 
eroes 

‘Stories from American History.” Mailing price, 


cents. 

" — Deeds of Our Fathers.” Matling price, 35 
cents. 
* Boston Tea Party, and Other Tales.” Mailing 
price, 35 cents. 

“Stories of the Civil War.” Mailing price, 35 cts. 


Read Prince’s * Observaticns in the Schools of 
Germany,” Mailing price, $1.15. Payne’s (Com. 

1é’s) Elements of Psychology” gree table. 
Mailing price, $1.10. ‘‘ The Spirit of the New Edu. 
cation. By LourmsA PARSONS HOPKINS, (Super- 
visor in Boston Schools). Mailing price, $1.59. 
Prof. Dolbear’s Matter, Ether, and Motion,” 


‘* The Factors and Relations of Physical Science,” 
Mailing price, $1.75. 


We will make liberal terms for the introduction of our books, and can supply the best books in English 


Grammar, English Literature, United States and English History, etc. Specimen Pages, 


etc., sent on application. 


Catalogues, 


LEE and SHEPARD Publishers 10 Milk St. BOSTON 


New edition has 


MAURY’S 


Manual 


OF 


Geography 


f resh interest. 


No obsolete text. 


Maps up to date. 


Late African changes. 


New illustrations. 


No change in 


sequence of topics. 


Maury’s Elementary Geography is carefully kept up 
to date in maps and text. 

Maury’s Physical Geography, with its new charts, re- 
vised text, etc, greets its host of old friends and welcomes 
new ones. 

Correspondence cordially invited concerning these 
books, or Venable’s New Arithmetics, Sanford’s Arith- 
metics, Holmes’ New Readers, Davis’ Reading Books, 
Lippincott’s Willson Readers, Gildersleeves’s Latin, etc. 

Address 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
a 43--47 East Tenth St., New York. 


NEW ENCLAND DEPARTMENT, 
352 Washington St., Boston. 


New Books that YOU Want. 


$1.50. 


1. Williams’s History of Modern Education, Cloth, 16mo, pp 


395: 

It is +i too x mi to say that for all ordinary purposes, Prof. Williams’s book is in 
itself a much more valuable pedagogical library than could be formed with it omitted, 
—Amer. Journal of Education (Sept, 1892). 


2. Rooper’s Apperception ; or, “4A Lot of Green Feathers.” Leatherette, 16mo, pp, 59. 


50 cents. 


[ge Adopted for the present year by the Ohio State Reading Circle. 


3. Rooper’s Object Teaching ; or, Words ana Things. Leatherette ,16mo, pp. 56, 50 cts. 
Uniform with the above, and by the same author, the specimen lesson on ‘‘ The Duck” is a revelation 


of the possibilities of this form of instruction 


4. The Song Patriot. 
Small 4to, pp. 8o. 


A Collection of National and Other Songs, for School and Home. 
Paper, 15 cts; Boards, 2§ cts. 


The first edition of 6000 copies was followed immediately by another of 10,000., and another of 20,000 is 
now on the press. The school that neglects to secure this collection is behind the times, ; 
ANY OF THE ABOVE SENT POSTPAID ON RECEIPT OF THE PRICE. 


c. W. BARDEEN, Publisher, Syracuse, N. Y. 


PRANG’S 
Standard Colored Papers. 


These Papers are Govigned for the purpose of carrying out in public schools the elementary features 
of the Prang Course of Instruction in Color. 

The Standards of Color presented are reliable for educational purposes having been adupted after 
jong study of the theory, and wide experience in the actual use of color, as well as after conference with 
leading artists and colorists in this couptry and abroad. 

Each Normal Color is supplemented, on the one side by two tints making a gradual approach toward 
the light, and on the other side by two shades approaching the dark, thus producing a scale of five tones 
for each color. Each Normal Tint, and Shade has beer considered, not merely in itself, but also in its re- 
lations to the monochrone scale of which it is a part, and to the corresponding scales of other Colors, 

These papers are cut in various shapes and sizes, and put up in packages ready for school use. 


SPECIAL SAMPLE PACKAGE, ASSORTED, 10 CENTS. 

For further particulars address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 
646 Washington 8t., Boston. 43-47 East Tenth St., N.Y. 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Attention is invited to the following works, recognized as of superior merit : 


Cogswell’s Lessons in Number; Bradbury’s Eaton’s Practical Arithmetic; Bradbury’s Ele- 
mentary Arithmetic; Bradbury and Emery’s Academic Algebra ; Bradbury’s Academic Geom- 
etry; Meservey’s Text-Book in Book-keping ; Stone’s History of England. 


J Descriptive circulars of these and other successful text-books sent on request. Correspondence requested. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 23 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


In Selecting Text-Books 


FOR THE 


Fall Term, 


! 


Unequaled 
Smooth, Tough, 


Durable Points 


You are obliged to use lead pencils, why not use the best,—those having smooth, tough, 
and durable points? Those who have made a _ practice of using Dixon's “ American 
Grapuite” Prncirs declare that they are by all odds the most economical pencils as well as 
the best. If you are not familiar with them, mention “Journal of Education” and send 16 


cents for samples worth double the money. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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‘al brain and nerve food from the phosphoid prin- 
flor--rSWWwi pe hap a in, and embryo of wheat. The very best Wishes to speak through the Register of 
the beneficial results he has received 


The Cheapest Continental Microscope on the Market. 
We are now prepared to offer Beck’s Continental 
Microscopes at the following low prices : 


tonic for preventing as well as curing mental and nervous 
is E- exhaustion, and diseases of debility. Thousands of cage: wee tooling ticed 
world’s workers maintain their bodily and menta aad my-ctimach seemed of order. 
eg vigor by its use. It is a vétal phosphite, not a /adoratory triad number of remedies, but none 
s° 223° PS phosphate. Pamphlet with full information sent free. seemed to give me relief until I was in- 
3° 33 of 23 Each package has our signature: duced to try the old reliable Ayer’s 
: 2 es 28 of Druggists, or by mail om 0. Pills. I have taken only one box, but I 
‘Rem ($1.00) from 56 W. 25th feel like a new man. I think they are 
= BS 3503 St., New York. the most pleasant and easy to take of 

23 anything I ever used, being so finely 
yo > Es Also, Crosby’s Cold and Catarrh Cure. Price, 50 cents. sugar-coated that even a child will take 
ea. Bg? them. I urge upon all who are 

& 
In Need 

s 

Remington of a laxative to try Ayer’s Pills.” — 

e a Salt. 

ss 8 & i the legs, and especially to the bend of 


UNEQUALED FOR the knee above the calf. Here, running 


All schools and are entitled to import these; ‘ 
Ba sores formed which would scab over, 


Microscopes free of duty, and ean thereby secure & very = 
large reduction from the above prices. Special Duty ae 
Free prices quoted on application, 

SPECIAL OFFER ON PREPARED SPECIMENS : Ss 
25 Entomological Objects, assorted, in case, only 85.00 


thing she could think of, but all was 


| 25 Pharmaceutical The importance of the Typewriter as a pleasant and most efficient means] without avail. Although a child, Tread 
Fethological » in the papers about the beneficial effects 


“ “ “ “ 5.00 . . 
25 Histological of learning a proper constructive use of the English language, terseness of Ayer’s Pills, and persuaded my moth- 


ease p< rs 4 Py ’ land elegance of expression, spelling, capitalization, punctuation, paragraph- er to let me try them. With no spent 
83-89 S. Tenth St, cor. Chestnut, PHILADELPHIA. ing etc., etc., is now generally recognized by progressive educators. faith in the result, she procure 
Send 10 cents for Complete Catalogue of also 
New Bacteriological Stars price, 860.00. The Remington has long been the Standard Writing-machine of the A er S 
World. Constructed upon the most correct scientific principles it has been 


? HAVE YOU SEEN ? constantly improved, and I began to use them, and soon 


na noticed an improvement. Encouraged 


y SEND FOR AN ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. by this, I kept on till T took two boxes 
when the sores disappeared and have 
HAMMOND WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, New York. ie Chipuisn 
ANIFOLDING Real Estate Agent, y 
M UEEN & CO., Philadelphia, ===> 


“T suffered for years from stomach 
and kidney troubles, causing very severe 
pains in various parts of the body. None 


A TTA CHMENT 2 PHILOSOPHICAL, Place of the remedies I tried ah pl ve ar 

lief until I began taking Ayer’s Pills, 

Manifolding is Made Easy. Your Orders Notary 

CHEMICAL | Public, Five Lakes, Mich. 
No argument APPARATUS. | NOW. Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
' now left We publish 16 different Catalogues. Send for Catalogue 219. E Sold by — ‘Effect 

for competitors very Uose ective 

to attack the | ANDREWS MANUPF’G CO. 
Hammond. 732 LEADING MANUFACTUREES OF 


| SCHOOL APPARATUS .|\For Columbian Day. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTION. 
76 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO.,|| BLACKBOARDS, } Sond for Catalogues and Prices. EXERCISES ON 
447 and 449 East 52d St., AND STEREOPTICONS THE AMERICAN FLAG. 


2 NEW YORK. afford the best and cheapest means of object teaching for 
] Collegen. Schools. Our By WARREN WINTHROP. 
ment o: ews, illustratin, RT, SCIENCE, HISTORY, RELI- 
THE ACME RAVEL, isimmense. For Home Amusement and Parlor Entertainment, etc., nothing car be Paper. Price, 20 cts. 


found as instructive or amusing. 
1< 


‘rtainments, Public PAY NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


We 
, @ are the Jargest manufacturers and dealers, and ship to all of the world. If you wish te 
know how to order, how to conduc 4 
transferred to 
Dew siate. 


Sample mailed 


t Parlor Entertainments for pleasure, or Public Exhi 


tious, etc., for MAKING MONEY, name this pa- 

for10c. Send 
for catalogue 


HAMMET” GOLD MEDALS, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878 and 1889. F ags 
THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 


352 Washington St., Boston. EPH ILLOTTS 303, 


ether have it flying over your 

ATTENTION! Sold by All Dealers throughout the World. school houses ? 
country bo tie the Send f flag catalogue, G. W 
nd for our flag catalogue, G. W. 

of Education and American Teacher. Will not in- L Simmons & C 
terf h fessional — o., Oak Hall, Boston, 
terfere with your professional work in the least. PREMIUM IST J OURNAL OF E. DUCATION. Mass, We sell the best for the lowest 
dress SURSCRIPTION DEPT. price. U.S. Government Bunting Flags 
\ NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., we mean. 


UNITED STATES FLAGS, 


UNQUALIFIED * & * * 


HIRAM OROUTT, Manager, 
. ti n, 
First: A feet—price, $3.00o—given for two N. E. Bureau of 
= yearly subscriptions to the ¥ourna/ of Edu- 
cation, at $2.50 each and 2 5 cts. to cover WANTED, 
“4 postage.|/in an Industrial hool in Idaho. me? 
Second: A flag 9x6 feet—price, $5.00—given for four|to fill the positions of Caepenter, Blacksmith, and 


* * * * 
* 

¥ : } TEACHERS, Stripes should float over every schoolhouse in the land on that day. If you haven’t and. tested at Room ‘No. nor ill be sent bY express 
> ed; simple, effici- 

produces a large number of exact copies from any and 


\ 
=o We can now furnish, at the lowest cash price, 
5 xs USEFUL TO ALL Now is the time to prepare for Columbian Day, October 21. The Stars and|sizes of BENsincER’s EXPRESS DUP aoe 
is a multiple co now, secur i j 
: ing mmaltinhe copy: ja flag now, secure one at once. Here is an opportunity to get one absolutely free ; | pplication to 

ent and inexpensive. 
THE EXPRESS DUPLICATOR is that instrument, re- 
évery writing, drawing, music, etc.; much different, 
quicker, and better than other processes. Sample 


outfits 6x9 $3.75; 9x13 $6.00 net. complete. Free mi itr have 
specimen and information of C, BENSINGER & CO., m Fi new yearly subscriptio rna _| Wagon Maker, as teachers, Candidates must 
615 Dey St., New York City. Factory 5 Dey St. Z at 50 Fournal of Edu one School. Salary, 
MENEELY & CO., | Established) ~~ new yearly subscriptions to the Yournal of Edu- 8 Somerset Street. Boston 
WEST TROY, N. 1826. cation, at$2.50 each, WANTED 
Description and prices on application. These flags are made of the best material thorough] d. E Lady teachers of every grade for our public schools 
forty four stars, and is made of the “ 1” has | with salaries varying trom $90 #80 per mont 
The quality ofBellsfor Churches, Government of the standard ” brand of bunting adopted by the|Normal graduates preferred, but many ot" 
8s, Schools, etc ully wa accepted. 
Write for Catalogue and Prices. Add: ORCUTT, Manager, 
THE VAN DUIEN & TIFT CO., CINCINNATI, 0. SUBSCRIPTION DEPT. N. E. Bureau of Education. 
NEW ENGLAND 8 Somerset Street, Bosto™ 
—— PUBLISHING CO. 
HEN CORRFSPONDING WITH ADVER- 
WISKES please mention this Jouraal. 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. OPIUM cured. 
DR. PHE , Lebanon, 
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there is an indefinable something which the new critics} I began by beginning. In half an hour I felt as if I 


J ourial ot Education. of the schoolroom alone are able to discover. had been there for montbs, and the only remark of the 


Wa. H. Maxwetz, Brooklyn: No money exvended day that bas had an abiding place in my memory was 
by the city in educational work brings a fuller or quicker of lad who said at recess, “Seems’s though you'd 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, |Teturm in the development of the observing and the exee- always been here,”—a compliment more appreciated 


on 6 timiads Sis, teeta oo utive powers of children than that paid for the teaching than better phr ased praise of later years. 
wast, Dae esenes of drawing. I recall distinctly how conscience-stricken I was that 
A. E. WINSHIP, Eprror. 


first night to think that nothing had been done according 


Eprror JoHN MacDonaup, Topeka: The lack of 
Terms for our Hducational Publications: humor in the average educational address was sadly con- 
olmate at night, 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (weekly): $2.50 in advance, i 
THE AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly): $1.00 in advance. address, Have enjoyed the day immensely, but thank goodness 
Sut to enn atineen: Gee, unrelieved by a single gleam of wit and humor, is some- Mr. B will never drop in upon me here.” It was 
thing which affects one’s dreams. Apparently some noted | ot a “normal day”; yet, but for the tualaing ont ta- 
educators think that a mirth-provoking sentence would be spiration of Bridgewater, the day would never have had 


THE SPIRIT OF THE WOODS. 


BY EDITH M. THOMAS. © sent Of cnerilage the characteristics which make it memorable with me. 
- It did not then appear as it does now that the power pre- 
Something wild I sae ae MY FIRST DAY IN A DISTRICT SCHOOL. eminent of a first-class professional school is not in its 
When the colamned wood I enter; — training, in its methods, or devices, but in the inspira- 
BY WINSHIP. tion to establish personal professional ideals which adapt 
Thenee it throws ite glances keen, I was still in my teens when I entered the little way- themselves to times and seasons, making one content with 
Bat itself remains unseen. . re results and with Its al 
side schoolhouse, “ away down East.” I had gradaated Was 
If I linger, hushed with wonder, from the Bridgewater (Mass.) State Normal School, and In April last, dining with the president of one of the 
Back returns the native Presence, . . 3 leading banks of San Franci in hi i 
Abd the beawhe it theltent tees had been five months in the army when, with only a/!eading banks of San Francisco in his beautiful home,— 
single day at home, I started for the unromantic little|®™ companion in that first winter’s teaching, 
Leslie tach teats Gower Gad trond neighborhood in Maine known as G——, where I was|—he said in reference to a recent address of mine upon 
We eae hailed as ‘the new schoolmaster.” I was appointed at ‘*Modern Educational Methods,’ “ How much better 
- Is its cell, a swinging wrie,— $20.00 a month, to pay my own board out of this amount. school would you teach to-day than we taught in 18—?” 
iin are ny no I was on the ground Saturday night, and was well That is & question. Methods would be infinitely better, 
Spreads a carpet on the ground, looked over on Sunday by boys and girls, men and but the spirit, the adaptability, the professional zeal, could 
Umber-warped, and fos to sound. women. I was being “ sized up,” in the language of the|°Ver be again what they were when I was within a year 
In the woodbird’s faintest flating day :; but on the principle that “those who know nothing|°f the tonic of a normal sckool in which there was no 
Peradventure part it bears; i P P 8 iabl had f ing f . 
In the slender wood-stresm shooting fear nothing ” I was unusually unconcerned. I had been | V@T@bleness or shadow of turning trom the loftiest pit 
aa L wae roa be staire, well taught how to teach, and proposed to do it by rule. fessional ideals. We were undoubtedly conceited, but it 
Midst a round of liquid bells. Very early Monday morning I was up and sleigh. | **% the conceit of a purpose and not of attainments.— 
1 riding two miles to see the chairman of the town com-| %/den Rule. 
Didet thou in the oldtime fo'low mittee to be examined. It was not the custom to do this 
Rhea’s chariot, drown by lions f in advance. The town committee preferred to bave one 


Or by shady bill and hollow WHAT ABOUT TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATIONS ? 


Didst thou flset,—a nymph of Dian’s ? teach a few days first, and then if he was not a success it 
Ae of disposing of the schoolmaster for BY WM. D. PARKINSON, TAUNTON, MASS. 
the town committee to refuse a certificate. I had been — 
Dwells with thee, Oh foreat haunter! taught, however, never to begin school without a certifi- So long as capable and reputable teachers can be heard 
, The Ge yooms end eateento, cate in my pocket. The district committeeman was quite | to say that they see no good in teachers’ associations,—ard 
Woodland Silence, woodland Sound, annoyed that I insisted upon this document in advance. | towns of considerable size may be found in which such a 
Glide my woodland dream around. He regarded it as putting on airs, and styled it one of thing does not exist,—it would seem that there is still 


- the normal notions. But I did dread the examination. |something to be said on the subject. A debating-society 
I realized even then the difference between saying what| form of organization, a cut and well dried program, car- 
WHAT THHY SAY. you please as you please whenever you have anything to|ried out by the tonguey members while practical peoplo 
MI say, and being obliged to say what another man asks you|keep still,—this is the vision that arises to many eyes 
to say as he wishes you to say it when he requires it to be}upon the mention of a teachers’ association. We all 
said. I did not then know as I now do that the ability | know how still the wise ones are and how wise the still 
Vow E. Dittman: Mathematics is God's form of/,, pass a good examination is proof of inability to do|ones, but the question is, Who is to blame? What is the 
speech, and signifies things organic and inorganic. better things in better ways. remedy ? 
Lavisse, a leading educational thinker in France: A| With no such unconcern as appeared upon the surface,| Every other profession and calling acts upon the belief 
chief, if not the chief of education, is to awaken a spark|I entered, single-handed and alone, the presence of the|that in union is strength. It at least attempts to mold 
of poetical sentiment in the young. august chairman of the town committee, who greeted me| public sentiment in the interests of its own success, to 


.Jcordially and asked, “Are you a nephew of Deacon| formulate its claims for improved legislation, to control 
Ww——?” to which proudly responded in the affirma-|the avenues by which new members enter its ranks. The 


- In the eyes of the general government our greatést defect tive, and he proceeded to certify that “having passe d a|Bar Association, Medical Association, and Ministerial 


Henry Line Taytor, M.D.: [t means more to love 
flowers than to know botany. 


q 1s government. satisfactory examination in regard to intellectual attain-| Association, in large measure fix the requirements for ad- 
4 Cuares A. Burrum, Hasthampton, Mass. : Itis only ments and moral qualifications,” I was duly approbated mission to their respective professions, guide the instruc- 
” a town’s busiest men whose time is worth securing for|., teach school in the town of G——. As much amused|tion in their professional schools, suggest the legislation 

the duties of the school board. as relieved I rode back, and walked through a group of|needed for their protection and convenience, and form the 


standard by which a man’s rank in his profession may be 
measured. These organizations serve, too, as the ferum 
where are reported the results of experiments which make 
for the advancement of the sciences they represent. So 
the association fosters enthusiasm, the professional spirit, 
the spirit of progress and of research. 

Bat there is yet to be found a body of teachers that 


Wituram DeWrrr Hype, Bowdoin College: Virtue is| boys and girls of all ages into the wee bit of a echool- 
the steadfast assertion of what we see to be our duty|house under the hill, There was one lone abecedarian 
nd against the solicitations of temptation. and a few straggling pupils in the lower “grades,” but 


Hon. Sterpaen G. California: It has always the great majority of the youths and 


ols . | to be in the higher classes. 
been a favorite belief with me that there is no child with oh 


I had the good sense to relegate to their proper place he 
; j theories that did not apply, and began at once to interest,|/has coherent character enough to refuse recognition to a 
P A. C.°Dowsr, Chairman School Committee, Malden, discipline, and inspire the young peole to try to fill the quack, provided a school committee can be found to give 
Mass. : It is comparatively easy to secure the services of places they has assumed to occupy. I had no special|/him employment, or to debar a pettifogger or an imposter, 
a good teacher of the dead languages ; it is very difficult ...yonsness or anxiety about my first day. I knew I|or even to try a member for heresy, and whitewash him. 
to obtain a good teacher of English. could ‘ bank” for a few days at least upon the reputa-| Teachers, like other people, can sometimes see the folly 


Supr. J. A. Suawan, Columbus, O.: Her scholarship|tion of my uncle, and my chief concern was to sustain|or injustice of a statute or city ordinance, oe of a 
may be ever so good, her character ever so pure, but! myself. regulation of a school committee, but what legislature ¢. 


= 
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board of aldermen gives weight to the opinion of a school 
teacher in such a matter? It is not certain that a school 
committee always consults its expert teachers upon the 
choice of a text-book which they are to use, or the mark- 
ing out of a course of study which they are to follow. A 
common school teacher upon the board of trustees of a 
New England college or university would be a phe- 
nomenon, and the weight that would be attached by such 
an institution to a suggestion of a mere school-master, 
although his ability commanded a salary above that of its 
professors, is as the thistle-down. é 

Turn again to other occupations. The builders’ associ. 
ations, plumbers’ associations, master mechanics’ associa- 
tions of various stripes, are establishing trade schools to 
farnish suitable recruits for their ranks. 

The cigar makers’ union appeals to public sentiment to 
protect it against ruinous competition. The liquor deal. 


minds of some a suspicion of espionage, and so to induce 
some attendance which does not count for support. Per- 
functory membership is not membership at all. ; 

Everything that is worth anything costs something. 
If an association is not worth anything, keep out of it. 
If it is worth anything, pay for it. Impecuniosity will 
kill. A regular income should be provided, be it ever 
so small, so that the association be not a chronic beggar, 
and the secretary need not advance money for postage, 
stationery, or necessary printing. Not much machinery 
is needed, but there is something to be said in favor of 
standing committees, to which may be referred questions 
that arise under various heads, they to report thereon. 

It is important that meetings be held in a cheerful and 
social place, free from settees and fences, and there is no 
law against coffee, crackers, and music. It will of course 
contribute to the interest if the association is able occa- 
sionally to secure a good speaker from abroad, and one 


ers’ association conducts a campaign of education in em- 
pire state politics, and so on indefinitely. Certainly the 
teachers of the land have common interests. They need 
to reach public sentiment. There are in the public mind 
some misapprehensions which might be cleared up if we 
could gain an audience, and collate and present authenti- 
cated facts. That is to say, teachers, no less than other 
workers, need to organize, even if there be something irk- 
some in the process. 

We may go farther and say that no other calling de- 
pends so much upon fellowship for its success. Teaching, 
of all work, is a constant drain upon one’s sympathy, 
and sympathy needs replenishing. No other work so 
much demands that mysterious quality which we call 
magnetism, but to acquire magnetism you must be in the 
magnetic field. 

The work of one teacher is so closely related to that of 
his fellows that he of one grade cannot labor in ignorance 
of the method of previous and succeeding grades without 
risk of wasting the most precious raw material committed 
to the care of any artificer. And still again, to know 
human nature is the teacher’s business. How can it better 
be learned than through the mutual confidences begotten 
of a common search for a common end? There may 
have been mistakes in the lines of work undertaken by 
most associations, but some organization of teachers is 
necessary to the end that their voice may be heard; that 
they take rank before the world with other workers of 
similar responsibility ; that they gain self-respeet enough 
not to be stricken with panic whenever President Eliot 
measures textbooks by foot-pounds, or Miss LeRow sets 
the newspapers agiggling over her collection of juvenile 
bulls ; and that there be fostered among them the spirit 
of genuine truth-seeking. 

Now effective organization must be in the first instance 
local. An organization, like a tree, must send its roots 
into the soil. Our county, state, and national associations 
cannot attain the influence that belongs to them before the 
outside world, until they can show their credentials as 
representing the sentiment of the mass, and they cannot 
do this until they can point to representative primaries in 
every locality. 

The most aggressive organizations recognize this prin- 
ciple and establish local lodges. It is not essential that 
the local grouping correspond always with town or city 
limits. It may be narrower or broader, and its constitu- 
tion may in other respects be adapted to the local needs. 

The associations should hold themselves ready to take 
up any work which makes for the betterment of teacher 
or school ; to make every teacher familiar with the work 
done in previous and succeeding grades so that there may 
be a minimum of waste by changing methods and sliding 
joints ; to present information to authorities or parents 
which will bring them into closer coiperation ; to formu 
Jate demands for improvement ; to consider such subjects 
as promotions, methods of study and discipline in the 
various grades and branches, text-bookr, supplies, and 
needed regulations. Thus in places where there is no 
superintendent the association may in some measure make 
up the deficiency, and where there is one he will be glad 


to consult with the committees of teachers upon the mat-|children under thirteen, 


which is too weak to hire might vary the monotony by ex- 
changing speakers with some of its neighbors. 

Every member should pledge himself (with a Christian 
Endeavor pledge, if need be) to bring at stated intervals 
a memorandum of some observation made or query that 
has arisen in the school work, these to be dropped into 
the hat, assorted, assigned to the proper committee, and 
to furnish the basis for future meetings. A similar pledge 
should bind members not to go away questioning whether 
they have received a blessing from each particular meet- 
ing or not, and trying to compute that blessing. Suppose 
your pupils were to do that at every recitation ! 

Stimulus is worth more than a bundle of new tricks to 
carry home. Contact of itself arouses enthusiasm, and 
contact is therefore one of the main aims of association. 
It is of more value than the instruction one can expect 
from a talk by a fellow teacher. The talk is useful 
chiefly as it gives the key to the informal intercourse of 
its hearers 

The meeting from which one goes with a list of things 
he has learned will be no more likely to uplift his work 
than the one at which he only heard what was simple and 
familiar. The simple and familiar things are often the 
profitable things. The program should be short. It can 
be made short when every appointee can be relied upon to 
fill his place upon it. It should not be severely criticised. 
Above all, let no one air his wisdom by a sneer, for a 
sneer is foreign to the teachable spirit, and the teachable 
spirit is near of kin to the teaching spirit. We shall do 
well to give our support,—moral, mental, and pecuniary, 
—upon principle, trusting that nature will work out her 
law in giving full returns, and that we shall be better 
teachers for having touched elbows with other teachers, 
whatever the program. 


A REFORMATORY OR PARENTAL SCHOOL. 
[Conference at Harvard Summer School of Pedagogy.) 


BY SUPT. E. P. SEAVER, BOSTON. 


Universal suffrage necessitates universal education. 
The founders of the system believed that in making edu- 
cation free, they were making it universal. A recent 
step in this state was to make text-books free. I doubt if 
the common school program can ever be go enriched as 
t> attract every boy who ought to be in school. 

While in some communities, it is enough to make the 
school free, in the cities especially, attendance must be 
made compulsory ; the larger the city the more truants. 
The earliest compulsory legislation in Massachusetts ap- 
plied to parents or guardians. Its strong point was in 
giving legal definition to parental duty ; its weak point 
was the difficulty of enforcement. Parents who keep 
their children out of school usually do it for the money 
they may earn, and are just the people too poor to pay a 
fine; to imprison such fathers would only increase the 
want of the family. 

A later and more effective law is directed 


employers of child labor against the 


; it forbids all employment of 
and of anyone under sixteen 


ters that concern them, if he can do so with confidence] without a certificate showing that the law has been sati 
n satis- 


that the committee is informed of the general feeling in| fied by thirty weeks attendance du 


the matter. 


ring the twelve months 


preceding. A pretty strict administration of this law in 


Upon general principles it is better that the association | Boston during the last four years had resulted in an increased 
incr 


be quite independent of the school authorities. The pat 


ronage of a committee is too apt to carry with it in the 


attendance of thirty per cent of children under thirteen 
But neither of these laws touch the truants, who are 


beyond the control of their parents. In Boston we have . 
careful annual door-to-door canvass of the school census 
Names of those of school age not in attendance are copied 
on cards and given to the truant officers, of whom 
Boston has eeventeen, a larger number than New York or 
Chicago; yet from 300 to 600 boys in Boston are out of 
school who ought to be there. 

Another step in legislation was directed against the 
boys ; a truant may be sentenced to confinement, usually 
not more than two years. Those boys have generally 
been turned over to keepers of reformatories or jails,—a 
burning, crying shame! A truant is not a criminal, but 
this method of treatment is almost sure to make him one ; 
for this reason, the law is seldom enforced. So tho boy 
is let off with mere warnings, until he has committed 
some crime. 

There are two classes of reformatories. One is on the 
congregate plan, where the boys are dealt with in masses, 
kept prisoners and treated as criminals. The other is on 
the cottage plan, with groups of about twenty boys, each 
group living by itself under a man and woman. 

Under the old plan, where the boys were kept bebind 
bolts and bars, their chief aim was to run away, and 
many did so; under the new system, where they can 
easily escape, few do so. Indiana, Wisconsin, and Mich- 
igan have model reform schools; the Lyman School at 
Westborough, Mass., is on the cottage plan. But a 
special school for truants is needed here; the reform- 
atory at Deer Island is only a primary school of crime. 
The legislature has authorized the city to establish a 
truant schoo), under the name “ Parental School,” since 
its prime cause is the Jack of parental control. It is to 
keep such boys between 8 and 15,—the most plastic and 
impressionable age. One of the most important regula- 
tions would be that of the “ indeterminate sentence,” so 
successful at Elmira, N. Y.; boys should be sent for two 
years at the most, with the opportunity of shortening 
the time by study. 


THE SILVER DOLLAR. 


BY T. PHILLIPS WHITE. 


The Spanish milled dollar in 1707 contained 386; 
grains of pure silver. In 1772 the amount of pure silver 
in the dollar was, by law, reduced to 377} grains. In 
1785 the Confederates adopted the dollar as a unit of 
account, declaring it to contain 37564 grains of pure 
silver. Twenty years later Congress passed an act, es- 
tablishing for the country a uniform money account, with 
the dollar for a unit and containing 416 grains of stand- 
ard silver (871 gr. pure), The same act also made 24 73 
grains of pure gold the legal equivalent of this dollar, 
and one pound of pure gold the substitute for fifteen 
pounds of pure silver, thus making the legal relations be- 
tween the two metals 1to15. This made gold a little 
under value and little was brought to the mint for coin- 
age. The foreign gold coins to which the people were 
accustomed furnished a satisfactory medium for money 
exchanger. 

Up to 1809, 1,439,457 silver dollars had been issued. 
At this time Mr. Jefferson being President and desiring 
that gold as well as silver should circulate, peremptorily 
ordered the mint to discontinue the making of silver dol- 
lars. This order had the effect of stopping the coinage 
of silver dollars from 1809 to 1836. During this time 
silver pieces of fractional fineness and proportional 
weight, were circulated freely. 

In 1834 Congress changed the ratio from 1 to 15 
to 1 to 16 and reduced the weight of pure gold in a dol- 
lar seven grains. Now the gold dollars could not be 
coined fast enough and were put in circulation as soon as 
they were issued. “Silver at the new rating rapidly be- 
came a commodity and the new coins of that metal were 
rapidly shipped abroad or melted down for uses in the 
arts.” Nobody would take silver to the mint to be manu- 
factured into coins for circulation when they could trade 
it for gold bullion which the mint without charge would 
make into more dollars than the silver would make. This 
soon drained the country of silver “ change.” Conse- 


quently worn Spanish and Mexican dollars took the piace 


of _the full-weight pieces, which unwise legislation had 
driven out of circulation. 
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A small number of silver dollars were coined occasion. 
ally, but the only ones that used them were the bullion 
dealers who found them a convenient form for transpor- 
tation. 

In 1872 Mr. Hopper of Boston said, « By reason of 
the intrinsic value of the silver dollar being greater than 
its nominal value, it has long ceased to be a coin of cir- 
culation and is only melted by the manufacturers of 
silver-ware. It does not circulate in commercial trans- 
actions with any country and the inconvenience of these 
manufacturers could be better met, by supplying small 
stamped bars of the same standard, and so avoid the use- 
less expense of coining the dollars for that purpose.” 

Mr. Potter spoke of the change proposed ; having the 
legal tender coin of the country consist of only one metal, in- 
stead of two,—I think this would be a wise provision, 
and that the full legal tender should be of gold alone.” 

Mr. Kelly said: “ It is impossible to retain the double 
standard. The value of gold and silver continually fluc- 
uates. Experience has shown that we must have one 
standard coin which shall be a full legal tender, and then 
by having a subsidiary coinage of silver, which shall cir- 
culate in all parts of the country as legal tender for a 
limited amount, we may promote our domestic con- 
venience.” 

The coinage act of 1873 had hardly gone into effect 
discontinuing the issue of silver dollars, when the price 
of silver as compared with gold, fell rapidly in price. In 
a year the amount of silver necessary to make a dollar 
could be bought in gold for ninety-eight cents. In 1875 
it could be purchased for 94 cents ; in ’76 for 79.2 cents ; 
and in 77 for 90 cents,—the most violent fluctuation in 
the relative value of the two metals, ever known in his- 
tory. The following are some of the causes which pro- 
duced these changes: The extraordinary yield of sil- 
ver in Nevada had increased the stock on hand; the 
German government had, in 1871 undertaken to redeem 
the enormous amount in circulation and replace it with 
gold, the redeemed silver being melted down and sold in 
bulk for what it would bring. 

Through that operation over seven million pounds of pure 
silver were thrown into the market. The Netherlands 
becoming alarmed at the abundance of silver, changed 
their coins from silver to gold; and the “ Latin Union,” 
—France, Italy, Belgium, and Switzerland, in 1874 sus- 
pended the coinage of silver throughout the Union. 


By maintaining the gold dollar as a unit of account, 
Congress kept the circulating medium of this country in 
harmony with that of Europe and so saved the producers 
of this country, the heavy premiums charged, in effect- 
ing exchanges which bankers would have been com- 
pelled to charge in order to protect themselves. 

In May, 1877, the Legislature of Illinois determined 
that the evils resulting from the discontinuance of the 
silver dollar should be remedied as far as lay within 
their power, and as there were no silver dollars in exist- 
ance and the state had no power to coin any, they re- 
sorted to the unhappy device of declaring the halves, 
quarters, and dimes a fall legal tender in that state. The 
measure was promptly vetoed by the governor and the 
state was spared further humiliation from the actions of 
its too zealous legislators. 

The restoration of the silver dollar to its former place 
as an alternative with gold, was generally called for, by 
both Republicans and Democrats. 

ln 1877 President Hayes called an extra session of 
Congress and on November 5th, Representative Bland of 
Missouri moved to suspend the rules and pass a bill di- 
recting the coinage of silver dollars of 412} grains weight, 
standard silver, as provided in the act of January 18th, 
1837; and providing that any owner of silver bullion 
might deposit the same at the mints, to be coined into 
dollars for his own benefit upon the same terms as gold 
bullion. 

This bill, if it had become a law would have restored 
the double standard, and, as the amount of silver neces- 
sary for a dollar could be purchased for eighty-five cents 
in gold, every one could very soon pay his debts at a 
discount of fifteen per cent from the face value. 

On November 21st, Senator Allison of the committee on 
finance reported the bill with several important amend- 
ments. 
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Secretary of the Treasury was authorized to purchase 
from time to time silver bullion at the market prices ; 
not less thon two million dollars a month and not more 
than {four million, and have it coined into dollars as fast 
as purchased ; the profit to be paid into the treasury. 
Under this act there were coined up to June 30th, 1884. 
$175,355,829 resulting ina gain to the government of 
$21,000,000. Of the amount coined the government has 
sold $39,793,913, leaving in the treasury vaults $135, 
560,916, of which amount out-standing certificates repre: 
sent $96,427,011. 

Slowly but surely the silver dollars are accumulating in 
the public treasury, to the displacement of notes and gold. 


COLUMBUS AT THE COURT OF ISABELLA. 


BY C. J. ROBINSON, 


{Isabella is seated on her throne surrounded by her maids. A page 
pagal ‘ae a letter, and witha gesture Isabella commands a maid 


To Her Most Gracious MAJEstTy, QUEEN ISABELLA: 

Knowing that your Majesty has ever listened, like a true 
daughter of the church, to the counsel of your most humble 
subject and spiritual advieor, Jaan Perez, he begs that you will 
once more give him your thoughtful consideration. The pur- 
pose of this letter is to petition your most gracious Majesty to give 
audience again to one, a Genoese, Christopher Columbus by name. 
He comes with the bearer of thia letter, and awaits your pleasare. 
As you well know, this man has made vain attempts to gain means 
from nobles of your dominion, and even from yourself, most worthy 
sovereign, to carry out a long-cherished project of discovering a 
short route to India. Think, most gracious Qaeen, of the spread 
of the gospel to far-off lands. The church herself would gain such 
a foothold as she never held before. 

This man has been encouraged to go to France, whose court 
awaits him. Should he accomplish his plan (and many men of aci- 
ence believe in his theories), think of the glory that would redound 
to that nation under whose flag he sailed! Ali Europe woald envy 
her. Do not, I pray you, turn a deaf ear to a matter of so much 
importance to church and state. 

This man awaits your pleasure before leaving for France. Should 


to you again the reasons for his proposed expedition. 
Isabella.—To-day we hold high court. 


come. [ Exit page. ] 

[Enter king and courtiers, who salute queen and attendants. | 
Queen. —To-day there came a messenger from (he convent of La 

Ribada bearing this letter. [King takes the letter and reads. ] 
King.—What reply sent your Majesty ? 

Queen.—I wait to receive him ; will your Highness also give him 
audience ? 
King.—If it so please you. 

[Enter attendant announcing the arrival of Columbus, who immedi- 
ately follows, bowing low to Queen, King, and nobiles. | 
Queen.—We have sent for you in order that we may reconsider 

your petition and arguments in favor of this proposed expedition. 
Of late the confusion of war has left us no time to give your propo- 
sition due consideration. To-day we would have you again state 
the theories which give you faith in the success of your proposed 
project. 
Columbus (bowing).—Most gracious Sovereign, it is with a deep 
sense of the honor conferred upon me that I respond to your kidding 
and present myself before you. It makes me most happy to obtain 
an audience of you, and I shall explain my plansas best I may. For 
some time your Majesties have been aware of ihe monopoly of the 
Indian trade by Italy. You also know that the time consumed by 
navigators sailing from your ports to India is eo great that your 
kingdom does not greatly profit thereby. 
It is my belief that the earth is round, not flat, as believed by 
our ancestors. Indeed, the theory is supported by many men of 
science of to-day. If this be true, there must be, and is, a shorter 
course to India than we now know. If a navigator pureaes a direct 
course westward, he will arrive at the extremity of Asia or discover 
land that intervenes. 

In the last century one, Marco Polo by name, explored a portion 

of eastern Asia called the province of the Mangi. O/ this country 

a magnificent description was given. It abounds in gold, precious 

stones, and spices, and the palace of the king was covered with 

plates of gold as edifices in other countries are covered by sects 
of brass. 

Think, most gracious Sovereigns and iords, of the advantages of 

communication with such a country; and there may be other islands 

in this vicinity which would yield to your treasury large revenues 
if commercial relations with them were established. This is no new 
theory. It has already ia my mind assumed the shape of a reality. 

Proofs of the existence of such islands as I have described to you 

are numerous. There have floated to the shores of islands west of 

us the bodies of two men whose nationality is unknown to us. Bite 
of wood carved by strange peoples have drifted to our shores. 

These and other proofs of the existence of nations west of us have 


long been known. 


‘6 Columbus’s Account of the Discovery of the New World,’? selec- 


The authority for owners of silver bullion to have dol-| sions from his log-book made by his friend Las Casas and translated 
lars coined therefrom was stricken out and instead the by Jacques W. Redway, will appear in next week's JOURNAL, 


yon grant him on audience, he comes at your pleasure, and will give 


We shall hear this man 
once again. Bid him to our andience room as soon as the king has 


Since there are such peoples, 0 most devout Queen, will you let 
them remain in ignorance of the gospel? Shall not the standard 
of the Cross be planted on these remote shores? It is my earnest 
wish that our blessed religion shall spread throughout the whole 
earth and give light to those who now dwell in darkness. 

Would I were able to carry out this plan! But alas! though 
comparatively trifling, I have not the meana, and it is for them I 
entreat your Majesties. © turn not a deaf ear to my prayer, and I 
will ophold the Spanish flag on new territories and extend your own 
power and dominion. 

Queen. —This shall be done if I am obliged to pledge my jewels 
to raise the necessary amount. 

King.—What do you expect as a recompense for this great effort ? 
Columbus.—I would have for myself and heirs forever the office 
of high admiral in all the seas and lands I may discover, together 
with one tenth of all the merchandiee and productions of the afore- 
said lands. 

King.—The demands are but just, since you are to receive noth- 
ing in case you make no discoveries. The cost is but trifling, and 
it would be well if nothing more were done than to settle these dis- 
pated questions. Go your way, sir, and I shall instruct my seore- 
tary to forward you the necessary papers with which you may ob- 
tain ships and supplies. 


[Columbus bows and retires. | Curtain, 


Methods for the Schoolroom. 


PATRIOTISM AND MUSIC. 


BY BENJAMIN JEPSON, 
Director of Music, New Haven, Conn. 

No one doubts that the children should be early imbued 
with sentiments of loyalty and national pride, hence 
teachers have a duty to perform in educating children to 
love, revere and defend the flag with all it represents. 
Surely this desirable result can be attained in no better 
way than by the practice of national songs. These les- 
sons in loyalty and other virtues cannot be withheld un- 
til the children have actually learned to read music, hence 
the necessity for rote practice in primary grades. In 
reference to this whole matter of rote and note, I would 
say, Let recreation in music be ever kept subordinate to 
study in music. Throughout the lower grades let the 
study of the science and the practice of songs go hand in 
hand, each having its allotted time in the school program, 
neither being allowed to interfere with the other. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


BY AUSTINE I. CAMP. 


‘*The Great Magician.’”’? ‘‘ The Wizard of the North.’’ 

Born Ang. 15, 1771, at Edinburgh. Died Sept. 20, 1832, at 
Abboteford. Buried at Dryburgh Abbey. 

‘*The pride of all Scotchmen.”’ 

‘*The poet of heroic legend.’’ 

‘* The great landscape painter of literature.’’ 

‘** No poet is a finer colorist.’’—S. Brooke. 

* The originals of Scott were the romances of chivalry.’’— Botta. 


MARMION. 


‘* Mine is a tale of Flodden Field, 
And not a history.” 


** OF Flodden’s fatal field. 
Where shiver’d was fair Scotland’s spear, 
And broken was her shield!’’ 


Begun November, 1806. Pablished February, 1808, 

‘ The greatest of Scott’s three groat metrical romances.”’ 

‘© Most magnificent of his chivalr...s tales.’’—S. W. Brooke. 
‘* Feudal times and manners are inimitably painted.’’ 


‘* In ‘Marmion’ Scott’s wonderfal inventiveness in narrative is 
at its height, and it is matched by the vividoess of his natural de- 
scription.’’—S. Brooke. 

‘* The trial of Constance de Beverly is nusurpassed as a scene of 
tragic wildness and terror. . . . . The death of Marmion and the 
paitle of Flodden Field are the finest specimens of Scott’s descrip- 
tive power..... The description of Edinburgh is quoted by 
Ruskin, not only as @ fine description, but also as an example of 
Scott’s mode of representing scenery by color rather than by the 
less vivid characteristics of form and dimension.’’—J. F. Hunnewell, 


THE INTRODUCTIONS. 

The epistolary introductions to the cantoe interrupt the reader’s 
interest in the poem. Southey wished them ‘‘at the end of the 
volume, or the beginning,—anywhere except where they are.’’ 

‘To lovers of Scott these introductions will always be dear, for 
they reveal ‘the mighty minstrel’ in his moat natural and homely 
guise, opening h’s friendly heart ia free converse with his chosen 
companions, about the things he most loved, his field sports, his 
berder hills as they look under the changing seasons, his favorite 
tastes and studies, mingled with pensive reflections on life and 
man’s mortality. The verse, if not highly wrought, is as healthy 
and sweet as the breeze that blows over his own border hills.’ —J, 


C. Shairp. 
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a the fact that each child saw for himself and iie- 
sented what he saw with his pencil, guided by his think- 
ing. There were no traditions and no prejndices to 
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Sir Hugh Heron.—‘‘ Captain of the Hold.” See Canto 1., 13- 


To Canto L, 3-4 T's. 1%, 19, 21-22, 80-31. 


Subjective passages in the introductions. 
Henry Blont.—“ Lord Marmion’s gallant second equire.”’ 


Seott’s children, 


in Ettrick Foree 8. 
renga boyhood, ck Forest, = IL, 4 “ Of noble name and knightly ag? 92: Canto VI.‘|a"P his ideas as he materialized it on paper. No one 
lof the children had ever seen a wolf, nor a picture of a 
8. Fitz Eastece.—Lord Marmion's favorite squire, A youth of/wolf. The teacher gave them hint at what it was like 
patho a friend, * fe © chivalrous disposition and romanticnature. See Canto L, 1 ae except as the idea was conveyed in the story. 

Winter evenings indoors, - Wt III , 7, 9, 13, 27-28, 80-31; Canto 1V., 2, 4; Canto V., 28-30,) The meeting between Red Riding Hood and the wolf 
“Vi, ot 82; Canto VI, 3, 16-17, 21-23, 25, 27-28, 36. was variously portrayed, generally in a forest. Asa rule 


Christmas festivities, +h 
’ 


Descriptive passages in the introductions. Lovely and gentle, but distress’d. 
A November scene, To Canto I., 1-2 1’ /5., Canto L, 2, 5-7; Canto V., 18, 21-22, 28-30, 32; Canto VI, 


there was but one tree. The tree was usually drawn with 
some elaboration. The trees were usually in very good 


An aged tree, «IL, 1-2 1, 6, 10, 12-13, 18, 22-23, 25, 27-83, 38. Pe AGH 
A lake scene, “ IL, 5. Constanes de Beverly. That woeful maid.” See Canto L, 15; Wh 
The approach of a storm, * Canto II , 20-21, 25-82; Canto IIL, 8, 15-17; Canto V., 22-23; 1p ( 
A mountain torrent, “ IL, 9% Canto VI., 31-32. | 
A November landscape, “IV, The Abbess of St. Hilda. See Canto II., 1-4; Canto V., 18-19, / 
A shepherd's peril, “IV, 191-94, 96, 29-32. i 
Winter, Lady Heron.—‘ That witchiog dame.’ See Canto L., 16-18; 
Edinburgh, Canto V., 11, 34. A/G 


{ 
EF, 


Tributes in the introductions, 
To Neleon, To Cantol, 6% The trial of Constance de Beverly in the Vault of Penitence.— j H I\x \ 


To Pitt and Fox, Canto II., 17-33. Z; 
To Brunswick, 38 The evening at Holyrood.—Canto V., 7-17. Vy) 
reanion of Lady Clara and de Wilton.—Canto VL., 3-10. OY, 
Questions prompting to study of the introductions. Marmion’s departure from Tantallon.—Canto VI., 13-15. 
1. Who are the friends to whom these introductions] he battle of Flodden Field.—Canto VI, 
are addressed, and what connection with Scott had each ? 


Marmion’s death.—Canto IIT., 27-32, 


2. How does Scott introduce his first tribute ? " 
3. Whom does Scott call the “ mightiest chiefs of Brit- 
ish song,” and how does he characterize their works of A STUDY OF CHILDREN. a 
romance ? ‘*LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD.” rt 
4 Quote the fine examples of personification. [An experiment in the Training Department, San Jose Normal School. } 
5. Mark Scott’s methods for securing continuity of in | The story was partly read ard partly told to the chil-} ——- — 
troductions with cantos. dren in the second year of school, in the primary grade. \ 3 
6. What comparisons for the varying fortunes of the MX 
story are gracefully made ? * 
7. Paraphrase the Thorn’s soliloquy, and the passage i 


on “love of native land.” 

8. What bibliography of the poem is found in the 
introductions ? 

9. What says Scott of friends and friendship ? 

10. Judging from references in the introductions, with 


what books and authors was Scott familiar ? \} ( / 2 

i) 11. Why and how is the topic superstition brought in ? } / proportion to the wolf and the girl, but sometimes the 
12. What passages suggest ‘“Snow-bound”? Why? }| girl was larger than the trees. 

i What “ The Cotter’s Saturday Night”? Why? | { &i. a Some drawings express great fright on the part of the 

13. Compare the first paragraph of the fifth letter with \\ child, but as a rule it was a pleasant meeting; the girl 

and the wolf are very companionable, walking side by 


Milton’s compation lyrics ; and Irving’s Christmas scenes 


in Eugland with Scott’s, in the sixth letter. side. In one instance the girl is running after the wolf. 


In another they are going in opposite directions, and upon 
inquiring it was discovered that the child had no idea of 
the word “ meet.” 

The houses were all shapes and conditions. Some 


The titles of the cantos. 

I. The Castle.—Norham Castle, an English strong-hold on the 

Border. 

If. The Convent.— Lindisfarne Monastery on Holy Isle, off coast 
of Northumberland, England. 

III, The Hostel.—Gifford hamlet inn, 

1V. The Camp.—The Scottish camp before Edinburgh, viewed| 
from Blackford Hill. The only direction given was that they should draw pic- 

= a 1V.’s court at Holyrood, Edinburgh. tures that they thought of in connection with the story. 

I. The Battle.—Battle of Flodden Field, fought between the | ’]’ imi i i 

Scots under James IV. and the English under the Earl of Surrey, yossithinclieticnaeatieanbatasasaliidbacncaut mich 
Sept. 9, 1515, on English soil, just across the Tweed. 


Theaters of events. 
Belford, Northumberland, Berwick-on-Tweed, Edinburgh. 
The Castles. 
Norham.—Sir Hugh Heron’s stronghold. See Canto I., 1-2, 17, 
24-22 stanzas. 
Crichtown.—Earl Hepburn’s castle, See Canto IV., 10-12. 
Tantallon.—‘‘ The Douglas in his hall.”’ See Canto V., 33; 
Canto VI., 2-3, 11. 
Time of action of story,—1513. 
Time occupied by events from Aug. (1st) to Sept. 9, 1513. 


DRAMATIS PERSONA, 


The Scotch. 

James 1V.—King of Scotland, 1488-1513. ‘“ A prince of noble- 
men.’’ See Canto 1V., 13; Canto V., 8-10, 13, 16-17, 26, 34; 
Canto VI., 20, 25, 33-35, 

Sir David Lindesay.—Lord Lion King-at-arms; the Herald 
Bard. See Canto IV., 7-9, 13-14. 

Lord Angus Douglas,—‘* The Great Earl.’’ 

‘* Never king did subject hold, 
In speech more free, in war more bold, 
More tender and more true.”’ 


oh, 


See Canto V., 14-16, 27, 34; Canto 1, 11-15. 
The English. | | | 
Lord Marmion.—“ The Falcon-Kuight” ; LLY f Ate | paneled windows, shed, ete., but as a rule it was mach 
‘** The flower of English chivalry.”’ 4 A we 4 less elaborate, sometimes being merely a rectangular side 
27-31; Canto IV., 2,5, 13, 18-22, 29; Canto V.,2,6,8,13,17-| | 
18, 26, 28-29, 80, 84; Canto VI., 1, 7-8, 18-18, 21-24, 27-32, pproaching the house, sometimes knocking ®t 
36-37. the door as he stood upon his hind feet. 


draw. Several drew ten. Every one drew three. The| An interesting feature of these pictures is the chamber 


Ralph de Wilton.—The hero ‘‘in a palmer’s weeds array’d.’’ 


See Canto I., 12, 23, 26-29; Canto IIL, 5-6, 18; Canto V., 18-24, 


little people had no difficulty in expressing quite clearly 


scene. In many cases the chamber is well furnished. In 


26-27; Canto VI., 5-10, 12, 16-77, 88. 


the thought. The most noticeable feature of the work 


some it is built and furnished within a house, but 94 


| 
sketched the house with shingled roof, chimney, doors, 
Nip 
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a rule a mere bed answered all purposes. There are 
usually two scenes, sometimes four. In the latter the 
wolf is cosily tucked in bed in the first, then the little girl 
is getting upon the bed, the wolf is comforting the child, 
then he is in the process of eating her. The wood chop- 
per is very generally introduced as a separate picture, and 
there are various indescribable humors here and there. 

No written work can reveal so much of the child’s 
thought as this picturing thereof. In the use of language 
he has limitations not experienced with his pencil. In 
the use of language he becomes imitative and uses ex- 
pressions that he does not fully appreciate, but with the 
pencil he shows what he gets out of language. 


HARVARD LECTURES ON TEACHING. 
[Reported for the JOURNAL.1 


THE ART OF READING GREEK. 
BY PROF. J. W. WHITE. 


Reading forms the third of the divisions into which we 
must divide the work of acquiring a language. In the 
classics this is of special importance, since upon it depends 
very largely the pupils farther interest in the language. 
The practical application of the grammar and the acqui- 
sition of words are only a key to the elucidation of the 
text in hand through reading. Exercises in reading 
should form a part of each day’s lesson. The source of these, 
in Greek, should be some classic Attic prose work. It 
should be a part of the plan of study to read this work as soon 
as the exercises drawn from it have been completed. In 
this way time is gained, and the reading of the complete 
work is a quick and easy task. It gives a less extensive and 
more consistent vocabulary. The pupils can be made 
acquainted with the story from the first, and the added 
interest thus gained is a very important feature. The 
teacher should give the class a clear account of the story 
of Cyrus at some length before any of the exercises based 
apon the Anabasis are read. 

Every writer has a style of his own, and by selecting 
our exercises from a single work we avoid a strange 
medley, not only confusing but discouraging. Single, de- 
tatched sentences, it is true, are often obscure out of their 
proper place, but this objection is met by care in selection 
and by selecting from a single work. 

Reading must be copious in amount and the teacher's 
rule should be the minimum of theory with the maximum 
of practice. Begin with the Greek-English sentences. 
They should illustrate some set of facts previously ac 
quired, which in turn help in comprehending the sen- 
tences. In reading, the pupils should follow carefully the 
following rules : 

Observe sharply the forms of the words so as to be- 
come at once aware of their grammatical relations. 

Make the utmost effort of the memory to recall the 
meanings of words already given. 

Follow the Greek order strictly in arriving at the 
thought. Observe carefully the order of words and marks 
of punctuation. 

If the thought expressed in the sentence is not perfectly 
clear, repeat the whole process. 

Finally translate the sentence into simple, idiomatic 
English. Translation should be the final test of the ac- 
curacy of the translation. It should never be a means of 
arriving at the thought. The form shows the part of 
speech and the relation of the words to its fellows. No 
form should be given which the pupil has not previously 
known. The pupil should be on the lookout for new 
words at all times, but these should not average one to 
the sentence. Make constant effort to distinguish surely 
old from new words. Place the vocabulary after the ex- 
ercises, and encourage the pupil to use it only after other 
means have failed to give the meaning of a word inde- 


sentence read aloud with proper emphasis. 
tion forms and words. 
should be put on the board, or dictated orally. Here col- 
loquia are of very great value. There is a danger, how- 
ever, that their effectiveness will not be wholly appreciated 
by young teachers who make the attempt without thor- 
ough preparation. 


door. 
ments of prayer. 
ness from the Pope whom he has offended. 


5. Bismarck. 


Daring the recitation, the teacher should first have the 
Then ques- 
Sentences for sight reading 


English sentences fix the facts of the language, its 


forms, order of words, and constructions as nothing else. 
They should be simple and drawn from the same model 
as the Greek sentences. These directions should guide 
the pupil in his work. 


Compose the entire sentence aloud in Greek before 
committing any part of it to writing. 

If in doubt about the construction or the order of the 
Greek words, search for a model. 

If an English word or phrase occurs which has not 
been given in the vocabulary as a definition, recall the 
English equivalents. 

Commit the sentence thus composed in Greek to writ- 
ing. Observe sharply the form, accent, and spelling of 
each word. The lesson should close with extempore work 
done under the teacher’s eye. In this the blackboard 
gains much time. 


HISTORICAL WORD PUZZLES. 
ARRANGED BY M. T. 


VIII. He came to England for the cause of Christianity 
from a country older and farther to the east. 


ish civil government of the present time. 
IX. A poor boy. A telegraph operator. 


structing a land telegraph connection between the United 


States and England, This work had to be given up when 


the Atlantic cable was laid. He had become interested, 


however, in the people and the customs of the country 


in which he had been working for the telegraph, and re 
turned thither to study into their penal code. 


this same country; at the same time he has awakened 
other nations to indignation against this government. A 
popular lecturer. 

X. Some national officers lie concealed by a lonely road 
on a dark night. Presently the man for whom they 
wait comes riding at a gallop. Springing out they hold 
him and by force search his clothing. In his boots they 
find letters which proclaim him and the writer of the 


letters traitors to their country. 


1X. A great emperor kneels three days before a castle 
He is without food, and wears only the thin gar- 
He is beseeching audience and forgive. 


6. Mrs. Livermore. 7. A. B. Greeley. 


VISITOR’S DAY. — 1650. 
BY G. P. W. 


By the Dorchester school regulations of 1645, “the 


Wardens are to see to it that the master attends school 
faithfully, to wit: That he begin to teach every morning 
at 7, between April 1 and October 1, and dismiss his 
scholars at 5 in the afternoon. 
months, he shall begin at 8 A. M., and dismiss at 4 P. M./never foolhardy, and should not be respected unless good 
The time of dismissing the scholars shall be 11 o'clock 
throughout the year, and to begin again at one o'clock, 
except that every second day in the week he shall call his 


For the remaining five 


pendently. The old method of looking first for predi-| scholars together between 12 and one to examine them 


cate and subject was a pernicious method, little better 


what they have learned on the sabbath day preceding. 


than a Chinese puzzle. It was a direct attempt to trans-| At this examination any of the elders or other inhabitants 


late in order to arrive at the meaning. 


In order to in-|that please may be present to behold his religious care 


sure that the boy does not use this method, use the oral| therein and to give their countenance and approbation to 
method. This seems better than the rather mechanical|the same.” Thus was visitors’ day inaugurated. 


device of using a slip of paper to uncover the words one 
at a time. There is no danger of going too slowly in 


‘‘ The Old Brick Academy,’ by Rev. Edward A. Rand, an 


this. As each word is taken up, get all the advantages |, 5.71 story writer, will begin early in October. 


possible from its association. All reading should be at 


Mr. Winship will continue the articles on History, of which there 


sight. No aid should ever be used until everything! ,,i7 b¢ several covering United States and general history, both in 
Kesentials”? and Special,?? 


which is in the sentence has been exhausted. 


By his 
ecclesiastical government he paved the way for the Brit- 


Under the 
auspices of a telegraph company he was employed in con- 


He has 
written of these travels and investigations, and by his ac- 
counts of the cruelty and injustice practiced there, has 
brought upon himself the hatred of the government of 


TIMELY TOPICS. 


BY GEORGE PARKER WINSHIP. 


The terrible railway accidents of the past few weeks 

offer a text for impressing upon pupils the application in 

real life of some of the fundamental rules of school dis- 

cipline. The lesson is not that tardiness is wrong, for it 

is more often than not inevitable, or at least excusable. 

Every child must realize, however, that if he is behind- 
band, something has occurred which he must make up, 

and for which he becomes personally responsible. The 
accident at Cambridge, Mass., was not caused by the train 
being late, but by the train being run just as if it was on 
time. The Ohio wreck was due to the acceptance of a 
supposition, formed while awaking from a nap, as fact. 
The tendency of modern scholarship,—a tendency which 
should mark every vocation,—is toward exactitude and 
certainty, such as, had it been a fixed habit of mind, 
would have saved over a dozen lives. The wreck 
caused by train robbers strongly brings out what bas been 
a marked trait in American civilization,—the pursuit of 
ends absolutely without regard to the consequences, and 
least of all to human life. This has been, it seems evi- 
dent, in part at least, due to the unwillingness of public 
feeling to sacrifice a life, in exchange for that of a victim, 
could any escape be found. 

The working of trusts has not been more clearly and 
simply illustrated than by the trust formed by the livery- 
men of Chicago. The World’s Fair buildings are to be 
dedicated Oct. 21, and the livery men have agreed that 
the price of carriages for that day shall be $22. They 
are probably right in stating that had they not conferred, 
the prices would have been fully as high. The point to 
be made is that these men do business under permission 
from the municipality, and in turn, as public carriers, they 
are bound by certain rights of the public. No one deal- 
ing in anything which the public needs can be allowed to 
conduct business without regard to the best interests of 
the public. 

New York's Columbian celebration, coming Oct, 12, 
well merits attention, as throughout the country, the 
schools are to have a prominent part, especially in the 
great processions. There will be a great Columbian 
musical celebration, musical societies from Boston aod 
Philadelphia assisting. Boxes will be occupied by Pres- 
ident Harrison, Mr. Depew, and other prominent men. 
The citizens, through a Committee of One Hundred, have 
entire charge, both raising and expending the necessary 
funds, S. D. Babcock and Cornelius Vanderbilt having 
pledged themselves for whatever may be lacking of the 
$100,000 required. The celebration gives one an excel- 
lent opportunity for studying the American way of con- 
ducting public affairs without the aid of the regular public 
officials. It hints at the way in which our greater social 
problems will probably be solved. 

The question of October 12 or 21 is of very little im- 

porlance, and it is exceedingly unfortunate that it was 

ever raised. If, however, teachers will make gure that 

the pupils understand why the change is permissable, with 

the whole story of old style and new, they will save some- 

body a deal of trouble and vexation in the future. 

If the boys take an interest in Captain Andrew's 

voyage in a sixteen-foot dory from Atlantic City to 

Lisbon, make them question themselves till they discover 

why they are interested in this. It is a perfectly natural 

instinct and one which will give fine results with cultiva- 

tion. See that the pupils appreciate that true bravery is 
to somebody can result from it. Contrast with such an 
exploit as this, or the shooting of Niagara in a barrel, the 
acts of true physical heroism, such as may be read in the 
papers any week, on rail or water, at fires or panics. 
Compare with these the heroes in other than a physical 
sense. The cholera story furnishes several such, which 
appeal strongly to young people. One of the most marked 
was the case of a Hamburg journalist, who entered the 
hospital service, and in order to test completely the value 
of what it is hoped may prove a method of innoculation 
against cholera, allowed himself to be treated, and then 
continued his hospital work without taking the usual pre- 
cautions against contracting the disenee. The value, or 
or indeed wisdom, of euch a course, cannot be safely 


measured. 
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BOSTON AND CHICAGO, OCT. 6, °92. 


Sine “America,” 11 am., October 21. 


THERE are few occasions in which concert work can be 


pardonable. 
Tus year the flag should float over every American 
schoolhouse. 


Tue New York Sun calls for a day of thanksgiving 
and praise in view of the fact that New York City is to 
have no school exhibit at New York City. It thinks 
those who indulge in such exhibitions are asinine. It is 
interesting to view both sides. 


Ir any school retains the ancient practice of having a 
child begin the reading lesson by saying, “ Page 19, Les- 
son LXVIII., The Man and the Moon,” let it be aban- 
doned at once. Such defenceless practices open the 
schoo! to ridicule. 


Ir is an undeniable professional weakness that so many 
teachers do not think there is any science of education, do 
not know what such a science is, do not appreciate the 
difference between loyalty to such a science and indiffer- 
ence thereto. There are forces at work that will soon 
bring those who are indifferent to this science to their 
senses with a vengeance. 


In Illinois the compulsory school edacation law is at 
present the great local issue. Judge Altgeld, the Demo- 
cratic nominee, denounces this law. Governor Fifer, on 
the other hand, boldly states that he has stood by the 
American school system first, last, and all the time ; he 
believes in the compulsory education act, and that the 
state ought to have the power to see that no child grows 
up in ignorance. Sooner than give up his belief on the 
subject, or cenceal it, he would infinitely prefer to retire 
to private life in company with his self-respect 


absolutely done away with. We have seen one primary 
school in which the entire session was one grand recess, 
the children going about the room as they liked, studying 
aloud if they chose,—and most of them did choose,—and 
yet there was the most work accomplished and the best 
results attained that we have seen. It was a positive 
gain to take the children’s thought from “sitting still” 
and concentrate it upon doing something that “ meant 
business.” 

But this can only be done by a teacher of great power 
and self-possession who can keep her school in hand ab- 
solutely without any pretense at authority. In the lan- 
guage of Mr. James A. Page regarding Latin in the 
grammar school, “It will come but not now.” The ideal 
is healthy, physical activity in school, but public senti. 
ment, professional training and several other things must 
be developed and adjusted before the ideal can be made 
real. G. Stanley Hall has opened his gans upon the 
“sitting still school” and this will materially encourage 
the few teachers who have been practicing what he 
preaches. The danger just now is that we shall launch 
more schemes than we can man for sea. 


DR. J. M. RICE’S ARTICLES. 


The American schools have another critic. Dr. J. M. 
Rice assumes to be the critic preéminent of the schools of 
the American cities. He is a Philadelphian by birth, a 
New Yorker by education. He is thirty-five years old ; 
practiced medicine from 1881 to ’88; has since ’88 
studied psychology and pedagogy in Jena and Leipzic ; 
has visited European cities for the study of the schools ; 
proposes to be an expert in the mental development of 
children ; visited twelve hundred teachers in thirty-six 
American cities and in twenty institutions for the training 
of teachers between January 7 and June 25 of the present 
year, and is writing his observations in a series of articles. 
He is evidently well-equipped for the work, is honest in 
his intentions, and will do the work assigned himself fear- 
lessly and with a purpose to be just. He avows himself 
a critic, writes as such, and makes no claim to being an 
admirer of the schools or a friend of the teachers. He 
writes in the avowed interest of the child and gets his 
coloring largely from superintendents. 

He has not proceeded far enough for a judgment to be 
formed of his work, but it is certain that he will stir up 
the profession in a lively fashion, that the daily press will 
very generally side with him and cheer him on, that all 
opponents of the school will take solid comfort in the 
severity of his criticism. It is probable, on the other 
hand, that his frank and possibly extravagant presenta- 
tion of weaknesses will do positive good. The treatment 
is heroic, but it may be all the more effective. 

The essential condition is for the profession to keep cool, 
for those who are not hit not to flutter, for those who are 
not making the mistakes charged to allow those who are to 
squirm, for those who have their shortcomings exposed to 
face their own methods squarely, and if they are wrong 
to right them at once. There will be great need of cool- 
ness during the next five months. Our advice, then, is 
“ Keep cool during the reign of Rice.” 


EDUCATION AT THE WORLD’S FAIR. 


One more effort is to be made to find a respectable 
corner for the Columbian educational exhibit. We have 
no patience with the way in which the schools have been 
treated. The school men were early enlisted to prepare 
for a full presentation of the work. The public schools 
of forty-one states have arranged to show their best work. 
There is also a large Catholic educational exhibit, to- 
gether with exhibits of ethnology, archawology, sanitation, 
hygiene, etc. More than $300,000 has already been ex- 
pended, to say nothing of the time and energy given to it. 

We are on the eve of the dedication of the grounds, 
and within six months the last thing must be delivered in 
the exhibition building, and the annoucement is made 
that of the meagre space talked of but one-fifth is to be 
allowed and that in a wholly unsuitable place. 

On Oct 4, there is to be a meeting to see if a building 


Sirrine Stitt —A fire is to be opened all along the 
line against the traditional “sitting still” idea of the 
schoolmen. ‘There are already many schools in which it is 


with 560,000 feet of space, costing $250,000 can be se- 
jeured. We wish this much belated movement great 
success, but we see no ray of hope. The land has been 


already monopolized, the money has been otherwise ap- 
propriated, and the Directory does not care a farthing 
whether or not there is any school exhibit. 

Millions of children and hundred of thousands of 
teachers have been thinking, talking, working for the 
World’s Fair exhibit only to be greeted with the ap. 
nouncement at this late day that in all probability any 
impressive collective educational exhibit will have to be 
abandoned. The worst of it is there seems never to haye 
been any good foundation for expecting such an exhibit, 

Everything else will be on dress parade, i. ¢. every. 
thing with money or politics behind it. The mines, the 
Standard Oil Trust, the sugar refineries, the railroads, 
the manufacturers, the merchants, the ranchmen, the 
farmers, and the real estate men will have limitless space, 
and the 353, 000 teachers of America are to be urged to 
attend and witness the exhibition of potato bug inven. 
tions, the “trust’’ schemes, the mining processes, the 
“genuine Niagara,” the sample coal mine, the acres upon 
acres of space set apart for the show of railroad patents, 
everything financial and political, and then they are ex- 
pected to go home and tell what a great country this is 
when it is ran by money and politics. The Directory 
trusts to the general glamour to make the teachers and 
the millions of pupils and parents who are there forget 
that the “impressive collective educational exhibit” was 
abandoned for lack of financial or political influence. 

There is no excuse, there can be no excuse, for the 
abandonment of the educational exhibit. The Directory 
has had the largest grounds, the largest appropriations 
ever handled by any committee and there is no excuse 
for first crowding the educational interests into one end 
of a building, then into the attic of that end, then squeez- 
ing them into a wee corner of the attic and then saying 
‘abandon your exhibit.” 

The “ Superintendents of Public Instruction and Pres- 
idents of the Higher Instructions of Learning” were in- 
invited to meet at the rooms of the Chicago Board of 
Education on the 4th inst. and it is too early to know 
what they did, but it is to be hoped that they made a 
clear cut demand for a respectable position for the 
schools, that they insisted upon an immediate reply, and 
then, if they are repressed, will announce to the world 
why “any impressive collective educational exhibit is 
abandoned.” 

What will Europeans think of America if they come 
here in 1893 and find a sky-rocket, spread-eagle, rush- 
and-tamble show, amid the racket of machinery and find 
no acknowledgement of our schovuls which are our dis- 
tinctive national glory? What will Americans think of 
the Directory if they see acres upon acres given to every 
conceivable product that makes a show and no space 
given to that which has, more than any other one thing 
produced America,—the schools ? 

One thing is certain; it will give 353,000 teachers a 
first class text for some sensible talk for the year 1893-4. 


TEACHERS FOR THE TEACHERS OF THE 
TEACHERS. 


In an editorial last week we said we would this week 
consider the questions, “ How shall the 12,000 000 children 
of the land receive skillful training at the hafids of 353,000 
teachers?” “How shall the two thousand positions in 
training schools, private and public normal schools be 
filled with broad, scholarly, skillful teachers of » high 
professional cast?”” The great educational question of 
America is, How to furnish rkacuers for the teachers 
of the teachers of America. 
There are several sources of this supply : 
(4) The marked men in the profession, selected be- 
cause of their phenomenal success. Such men were the 
sainted Dana P. Colburn, David P. Page, Nicholas Til- 
linghast, and other historic characters, who, directly of 
indirectly, have given us most of the great teachers who 
have made America what she is. This was a safer 
method in other days than now. Inspiration and training 
hold different relations in 1892 from those of 1842. 
Without undervaluing genius in leadership, or the leader- 
ship of genius, it may be said the world now requires 
some more reliable source of supply. 

(6) The elect among “practical” normal school me2; 


chosen for their administrative skill, and their estimate 
of heads of departments. The only comment to be made 
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upon these is that they are not themselves the source of 
professional supply, and the question still remains, 
‘Who shall be the heads of the professional depart- 
ments ?” 

(c) Scholarly college men chosen because of their col- 
legiate eminence. Too much cannot be said regarding 
America’s indebtedness to the colleges, to theirs cientific 
research and philosophical grasp of problems ; but the tyr- 
anpy of tradition has held them aloof from pedagogical 
progress; and while their methods and sentiment fit their 
graduates to do many things well, they do not adapt them 
to the best study of principles, methods, and devices as 
applied to the development of power in all children. 
With all humility it may be said that the demand is for 
professional work that shall teach the colleges how to 
teach. Pedagogically considered, there is work done in 
some of the great American universities that could be 
made to suffer from comparison with the work of some 
humble woman in the Berkshire Hills. The universities 
have a grand mission in scientific research and philosoph- 
ical interpretation in the realm of nature, literature, art, 
industry, and history, but their focus is the wisdom of 
maturity, rather than the maturity of childhood and 
youth. If the university is to furnish the country with 
teachers of the teachers of the teachers, it must make 
this a specialty, magnified by a purpose to place the art 
of teaching beside that of law and medicine. 

The city training school can furnish devices, the best 
well winnowed,—the term is not used in any narrow or 
uncomplimentary sense ; it can givea little of the history 
of education ; something of the literature of psychology ; 
some of the terms in psychology. In short, it can teach 
how to teach subjects in a special way, and can give a re- 
spect for professional training. 

The state normal school can even up one’s scholarship ; 
can furnish methods and train in their application; can 
treat exhaustively of the principles of teaching ; can give 
a good view of the history of education; can teach much 
about the literature of psychology ; can point toward em- 
pirical psychology and educational philosophy; in the 
model school it can train in the discriminating use of de- 
vices. 

The teachers who are to be taught, then, need to be 
professionally trained by professionals who have been 
trained as experts, each in some one of the following de- 
partments : 

(a) Devices, scientifically developed and philosoph- 
ically selected and adapted. 

(b) Methods, winnowed by patient, discriminating 
study of experiments and experience. 

(c) Principles, classically preserved through the elim- 
ination of all that is vague, mystical, and crude in the 
philosophy and science of education. 

(d) History of education, local, national, and inter- 
national. 

(e) Literature of psychology, clarified by pedagogical 
discernment. 

Those who are to prepare these experts must them- 
selves not only be masters in those departments, but 
must, above and beyond them, be masters in one of these 
fundamental specialties ; 


ABOUT HOME LETTER. 


The Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Boston, holds firmly 
its unrivaled position as a college for mechanic arts. Its tone is 
kept constantly up to “concert pitch,’ and no smallest detail 
which would add to the efficiency of its work is neglected by the 
board of instruction. An unusual number of changes will be made 
this year among the instructors. Mr. D. P. Bartlett has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor in mathematics, C. H. L. N. Barnard of 
Oswego instructor in French, Edw. F. Miller and Henry P. Talbot 
assistant professors of steam engineering and analytical chemistry 
respectively, The entire instruction in organic chemistry, includ- 
— and laboratory work, will be given by Prof. James M. 


The entering class at the Boston Normal School is unusually 
large, numbering eighty-five. Dr. Dunton has been obliged to 
divide his famous psychology class, Principal Hamlin of the Rice 
Training School taking half. Miss L. Theresa Moses, for many 
years the able first assistant, has been granted a well-earned year’s 
vacation. The Rice Training School for boys will be changed to a 
mixed school as soon as district lines can be determined. 


The out-door gymnasium for women and girls on the Charles- 
bank, Boston, has been very successful this summer. Regular 
classes of the school children of the district have had systematic 
instruction under competent teachers, and have become expert in 
the use of the different kinds of apparatus. This gymnasium, 
which provides a healthful amusement for those whose opportunities 
for out-door exercise are few, is the only one of the kind in the 
country, the apparatus being expressly imported from Europe. It 
is proposed to have the gymnasium lighted by electricity for even- 
ing work next year. 


The Massachusetts Mechanics’ and Charitable Association, now 
ninety-seven years old, is holding the most memorable exhibit in 
its history. Its expositions are triennial, and that of three years 
ago was not up to the standard, so that the directory will see that 
the association redeems itself this year. The Mechanics’ Fair 
building on Huntington Avenue is the finest exhibition building in 
the country. It opened on the 5th inst., and will remain open till 
Dec. 6. The management gave a press banquet last week, at 
which 150 editors feasted and some of them talked. A special 
“bid’’ is to be made for the attendance of teachers. For the firat 
time the women’s department is to be made a great and ever vary- 
ing attraction. Here are the specialties, one for each of the fifty-five 
days in the women’s section: Flower day; stained glaas, architect- 
ure, etc.; profitableness of music; silk ocultare; art interior dec- 
orating, etc. ; journalists; state and railroad; mind training; man- 
ual training ; apiary and small fruit preserving; electrical work ; 
librariana’ day; natural sciences; sanitation, ventilation, bacteria ; 
suffrage; physicians and trained nurses’ day; factory interests; 
typewriting, stenography, etc.; kindergarten and kitchen garden 
work ; women’s clubs day ; Indian industries, library work ; women 
ia the all-around American giri’’; marine biology; scien- 
tific dress; mercantile day; real estate, insurance, etc. ; technical 
design; women in the pulpit; working girls’ clubs; home study ; 
women in the lecture field; authors’ day; collegiate alamnw; phil- 
anthropists’ day; floriculture; interests of the colored people; nat- 
atorium and Turkish baths; voice culture, dramatic training; 
women in thought and work; days with birds; ceramics; women 
in dentistry ; women as inventors; domestic science. 


Active preparations are being made in every town for the celebra- 
tion of Colambus Day. Southampton will have a flag raising, 
Greenfield a parade, and in several places trees will be planted. 
Thea school children are to take a prominent part in all the exer- 
cises. Smith College will observe the day with addresses and other 
exercises. It is expected that John Fiske, Francis Parkman, and 
Justin Winsor will speak before the students. 


The winter term of the Boston Evening High School opened Oct. 
3, to continue twenty-two weeks.——Supervisor Kneeland of the 
Boston echools still continues to receive congratulations on his reap- 
pointment. He will probably take charge of the Dorchester schools 
this year, Supervisor Martin taking Charlestown, East Boston, and 
the Normal School. The reassignment of the supervisors makes 


1. Experimental psychology of children of school age, | comparatively few changes.——Mr. Richard C. Humphreys of the 
courageously electing the useful, while neglecting that| Boston board, chairman of the Seventh Division, has accepted a 


which curiosity prompts for mental delectation. 

2. Educational philosophy, broad, judicious, conse- 
crated to humanity’s needs. 

America needs, then, recognized leadership in educa- 
cational philosophy, for without this our public school 
idea will never materialize; without it there will be no 
acience of education. She needs recognized leadership in 
experimental psychology, for without this teaching will 


nomination for Congress on an Independent ticket. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


Will our correspondents spell proper names so that each letter 
will stand alone ? 
Mr. Mabie’s article published last week was not an abstract but 


his own complete copy of the address. 


In the ‘‘ About Home Letter’’ of last week the number in the 


not be an art. She needs to be loyal to these leaders, graduating clase of the Roxbury High School should have been 
and out of such loyalty to develop many, who, insp ired given as eighty-six. 


by philosophy and psychology, will become scholarly in 


It is reported that the Harpers will offer the editorship of 


the literature of psychology, and the history of education, Harper Weekly, left vacant by the death of George William Curtis, 
and experts in the principles, methods, and devices of|to E. Lawrence Godkin of the New York Evening Post. 


teaching. Without these pedagogists teaching can never 
be a profession. The philosophy will give us a science, 
experimental psychology an art, pedagogy # profession. 
When will any considerable number of people enter 
upon the educational crusade that shall discover and de- 
velop the philosopher, psychologist, and pedagogist? 


Superintendent Edward Brooks of Philadelphia has issued a 


Columbian Day circular that tells the teachers what to do on 


Oct 21, and where to get the material for doing it. It is one of 
the best cfficial utterances upon the subject that we have seen. 

A movement has been started in Minneapolis ‘‘ to rescue a certain 
class of children, who, so far, it seems impossible to reach through 
other and more gentle means,” from the rule which forbids 


the administering of corporal punishment. 


Who will begin it? How shall it be done? The hour 
has struck ; the call is for the advance. 


Mr. Fred. A. Ober, World’s Fair Commissioner to the West 


Indies, has returned from a most delightful year’s wandering in 
all the islands of that fascinating group. He has exhausted that 
region and will now spend his time in weaving experiences and 
materials for books and magazines. 

One of the permanent inheritances of the Columbian vear is to 
be the establishment of the American Patriotic League, 45 Broad- 
way, New York, which seems to have the financial support and 
skillfal, brainy leadership to guarantee an efficient organization. 
It is non-sectarian, non-partisan, permanent, and national. 


In a list of ‘‘ curiosities of public schoo! examinations ’’ we find 
in answer to the question, ‘‘ What is a cynic ?”’ the following: ‘A 
cynic is a philosopher who leads a dog’s life.”” The Boston Journal 
says: ** We donbt if a better answer could have been given had the 
boy been versed in philosophy. If there is any individual who 
leads the life described, it is the one whose nose is always tilted at 
the nil admirari angle. 

The Boston Y. M. C. A. has already a prospect of evening 
classes numbering more than 2,000. The classea began in 1889-00 
with 400; in 1890-1 there were 590; in 1891-2,1090. There are 
twenty-seven different classes in penmanship, bookkeeping, French, 
German, shorthand, electricity, drawing, elocution, grammar, spell- 
ng, composition. Spanish, music, commercial arithmetic, physi- 
ology, banking, U. S. History, and geography. 

One of the prettiest and most interesting of the many special 
programs for the celebration of Columbus Day in the schools, is 
that composed and arranged by G. A. Veazie, Jr., and published 
by Messrs. Ginn & Co., Boston. The historical matter for read- 
ing and dialogue gives the story of the nation in simple and effective 
style, and the patriotic music is of a high order. A special pro- 
gram for primary classes is added. 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY LAPHSON SMILES, 


A CHALLENGE, 
They had a qaarrel, snd she sent 
His letters back next day; 


His ring and all his presents went 
To him without delay. 


‘* Pray send my kisses back tu me,’’ 

He wrote,—‘* Could you forget them?’ 
She answered speedily that he 

Must come himself and get them. 


BEHIND THE SCENES. 

Laphson Smiles and the editor were quietly seated in the sanctum 
of the JOURNAL when a tremendous crash was heard in the com- 
posing room above. 

Laphson Smiies—What’s that noise ? 

f nn othing; only the foreman tumbling to one of your 
jokes. 
HE WAS SICK. 

Employer—Mr. Redink, you got off yesterday afternoon under 
the plea of being sick; I saw you afterward going to the races, and 
yon didn’t appear at all sick, 

Employee—You ought to beve seen me after the second race. I 
was sick enough, then. —Puck. 
A PLAN THAT FAILED, 
How did you get scratched so? 
Little daughter—1I waa putting dolly’s shoes an’ stockin’s on the 
kitty. 
** What for ?”’ 
“ So she couldn’t sowatch.’’—Good News, 


THIS AND THAT. 


Now come the brilliant mornings, kindling all 
The woody hilis with pinnacles of fire. 
—Bayard Taylor, 


Frederick Douglas is something of a violinist. 

Mr. Gladstone is said to earn $15,000 a year with his pen. 

Dr. W. J. Rolfe, now in England will repeat his visit of last 
year to Tennyson. 

‘¢ The Scarlet Letter ”’ hasagain been dramatized. This time by 
Mr. Joseph Hatton. 

John Bright regarded Whittier as the greatest poet the United 
States has ever produced. 

Mr. Hardy has chosen as a title for hia next romance, ‘' The 
Parsuit of the Well-Beloved.” 

Rev. A. T. Pierson of Philadelphia is to be the successor of Rev. 
Chas. H. Spurgeon at the London Metropolitan Tabernacle. 
Whittier recently sent to St. Nicholas a poem commemorating 4 
visit made to the poet by a party of young girls, It will appear in 
the November number, 

Verestchagin, the celebrated Kauesian painter, has settled in 
Moscow. He is about painting a series of large pictures represent- 
ing the principal events of the French invasion of 1812. 

The applications for admission to the Baltimore Woman’s Col- 
lege are unequaled in the history of the college. Two large 
boarding halls are found entirely inadequate for the accomodation 
of the students. 

The college phrase ‘‘ not in it’’ is not new as many would sap- 
pose, but was used by Earipides more than two thousand years ago 
in hie Meleager, when he says: ‘* Cowards do not count in battle, 
they are there, but not in it.” 

Qaeen Victoria is said to take great interest in the coming 
World’s Fair. She will send specimens of her own knitting and 
spinning and also some pictures painted when a girl. The 


Princesses Christian, Louise, and Beatrice will send specimens of 
their own handiwork. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Tae oF Syntax. By William 
Richardson. Cleveland, O.: The Williams Pub. Co. 58 pp. 
Now that the force of the onslaught is over, and the attacking ard 

defending forces have drawn back to see what the effect has really 

been, there seems to be quite generally an sgreement among educa- 
tional men that something must be done with the grammar school cur- 
ricalum. Bat they are not ready quite yet to introduce President 

Eliot’s “ heretical options”’ very extensively. While some schools, 

as Brookline and Winchester, Mass., may experiment along this 

jine,—acd all honor to them for it,—others, and here they have the 
yast amount of the work to do, must find out how to reduce the 
already overcrowded grammar school course. 

Along this line Dr. Richardson of Cleveland has made his essay, 
and certainly if examination, not backed up by practical school- 
room use may judge, this attempt to simplify the mass of English 
grammer taught almost universally a dozen years ago shou!d peeve 
roost useful and acceptable to all teachers who give instruction in 
this branch. Mr. Richardson’s standpoint is that far too much 
time is spent in going over unimportant details in parsing and 
analysis, and that, on the other havd, the ability to illustrate syn 
thetically every principle of syntax and to correct any violation thereof 
is of greater value than is generally considered. Into these 58 pages, 
besides twelve pages of illustrations of violations of the principles of 
syntax, Mr. Richardson condenses all that is really essential in 
grammar, enforcing each rale with illustrative examples. Every 
teacher might well consider what is here given, and then hesitate 
some time before deciding whether she dare, in justice to the child, 


teach more. 


EssentTIALS OF GEOGRAPHY FOR THE Scnoon YEAR 
1892-93. By Gilman C. Fisher. Boston: New England Pab- 
lishing Company. 100 pp. Price, 50 cts. 

This geography is the only attempt ever made to present each 
year all the changes in the geographical world, and all the essen- 
tial facts of geography as they are to-day. It is the ideal in this 
line. It reviews the geographical advance of last year by months, 
showing precisely what was done in each of the twelve months from 
August 1891 to Jaly 1892 inclusive. There are some twenty 
events that every teacher should have at command, together with 
the details of the change. Among these are the New Coast Sar- 
vey, Completion of the Transcontinental Railway, Discovery of the 
new Mt. Victory Voleano, the Introduction of Mail Service into 
Alaska, Discovery of the Below-the-Sea District south of tbe Thian 
Shan Mountains, Experiments in Rain-Making, The New Mineral, 
The ** New Whaleback Freighters,’’ The St. Clair Tunnel, The Cal- 
ifornia Elephant-Raising Experiment, The Holy Land Pilgrimage, 
The Victoria Spring Discovery of Australia, Tasman Sea, Introduc 
tion of Reindeer into Alaska, The Salmon Iadustry, The Oklahoma 
‘* Oatlet,’? The Philadelphia-New York Canal, European Commer- 
cial Union, The Salton Sea, Electric Search Light, Japan’s Aspi- 
rations, The Florida Lake Surpriee, The Shower of Mud, Sandwich 
Island Cable, Electrical Dissipation of Fog, A Submarine Beat, 
New Marine Signals, The Manritias Hurricane, German Aerial 
Navigation, The Memphis (Miss.) Bridge, Queensland Changes, 
Search for the Magnetic Pole, Mashonaland. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE WORLD OF MATTER AND THE 
WorRLD oF MAN. By Theodore Parker. Selected by Rafus 
Leighton. Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co. 430 pp. 50 ots. 
During the years from 1849 to 1859 Mr. Leighton’s pencil fol- 

lowed, with few breaks, the sermons of Theodore Parker. It is 

from these phonographic notes of sermons, few of which have been 
published, that this volume of selections is made. It is in many 
ways one of the most valnable presentations of the man’s words 
which has been published. Never has he stood ont in a clearer light, 
showing the depth and wealth of his great character. The ex- 
tracte, of varying length, are grouped under severai heads. From 
that of education, a single selection is taken, which shows most dis- 
tinctly tte character of his work which makes it possible to call 

Theodore Parker great. No teacher, surely, could have a higher 

ideal than to make her echool one of those of which he said, “ The 

schools in our great cities are the most beautiful pieces of Christian- 
ity that I have yet seen in what is called a Christian world.”’ 


Test QUESTIONS FOR TEACHERS AND ADVANCED PoPILs. 
Compiled by Myron T. Dodge. Saginaw, Mich.: Swinton & 
Reynolds. 130 pp., 

In this book Mr. Dodge, secretary of the Saginaw County achools, 
has gathered over 1800 test questions, embracing all the principal 
questions issued by the state of Michigan during the past five years 
for teachers’ examinations for the first, second, and third grades. 
Information is aleo given regarding the means of obtaining the dif. 
ferent grade certificates. Beside being of invaluable service for all 
who wish to prepare themselves for these examinations, the book 
should prove usefal to all who wish means for testing the work of 
advanced pupils in various branches. 


Soura Tenth Series. Prepared and 
Edited by Edwin D. Mead. Boston: Heath & Co. Price, 
5 ets. a copy; $3 per hundred. 

“The Old South Lectures for Young People,’’ so generously sus- 


tained by Mrs. Hemenway of Boston for ten years, have dealt 
daring the present eummer with the discovery of America. These 
leaflets, which are prepared to accompany the Jectures, and are dis- 
tributed to those who attend, consist of reprints from origina! sources 
& the or period under discussion. 
is supplement a few brief ex 
bye. appl planatory notes, prepared 
ese eight leaflets comprise Strabo’s Introduction to Geogra- 
phy, being the first chapter of that remarkable work; ‘‘ The Voy- 
age to Vinland,’’ from the famous Saga of Eric the Red; Marco 
Polo’s account of Japan and Java; Columbus’ Letter to Gabriel 
Sauchez, announcing his discovery ; the letter of Amerigo Vespucci 
to Pier Soderini of Florence, giving the much-discussed account of 
his first voyage; Cortez's account of the City of Mexico, from a 
letter to the Emperor Charles V.; the account of De Soto’s death, 
given by the *‘ Gentleman of Elvas,’’ one of| the Spaniards in the 
expedition ; and Hakluyb’s account of the voyages of the Cabots. 

Every boy and girl of high school age should have an opportunity 
to read these fascinating accounts of how the discovery, in its differ- 
ent phaeea, looked to the discoverers. 

BABYLON AND NINEVEH THROUGH AMERICAN Eves. 
_ By Sullivan Holman M'Collester. Boston: Universalist Pub- 
lishing House. 184 pp. Price, 75 cts. 

This is an admirably written account of the land of the Tignis 
and the Euphrates, perhaps the oldest land inhabited by man,— 
and surely a land whose fascination must increase with each added 
year. For those who cannot taste the sand of these ancient cities 
in reality, this story of his trip by Mr. M’Collester makes an ex- 
cellent substitute. The etory of the country as it is, contrasted 
with that of centuries ago, is told vividly and sympathetically, and the 
imaginative reader almost feels with the author the joy of tramping 
and riding over the long-buried cities. The relation to the Old 
Testament narratives is constantly brought in, making in this way 
an admirable commentary upon these too often dead memorials of 
something with which the reader can feel no sympathy. 


A Greek Grammar. By William W. Goodwin. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. 451 pp. Price, $1.65. 

** Goodwin’s Greek Grammar’’ has been enlarged and revised. 
Nothing more need be said. To catalogue either the additions or 
the points where revision is most evident might be possible, yet 
every teacher of Greek wil] wish to, indeed must investigate these 
at first hand, so that it would waste the JOURNAL'S space to touch 
upon them. The new preface, especially, should be read by every 
instructor in Greek, who wishes to know the present standing of 
grammatical questions in Greek. Of method, he says, ‘' The 
forms of a language and the essential principles of its conatruction 
must be learned in the old fashioned way, when the memory is 
vigorous and retentive, but these once mastered, the true time to 
teach each new principle of grammar is the moment when the pupil 
meets with it in his studies, and no grammar which is not thus 
practically illustrated ever becomes a living reality to the student. 
But it is not enough for a learner to meet each construction or form 
in isolated instances, for he may do this repeatedly and yet know 
little of the general principle which the single example partially 
illustrates, It is necessary not merely to bring the pupil face to 
face with the facts of the language carefally selected to exhibit 
them but also to refer him to a statement of the general principles 
which show the full meaning of the facts and the relation to other 
principles.’’ 

Tue Gossirinc Guipe TO HARVARD AND PLACES OF 
INTEREST IN CAMBRIDGE. 50 pp., paper. 25 cente, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. : Cambridge Tribune. 

In brief form, Mr. Charles Knowles Bolton, who has inherited 
much of the genius of the author of those delightful children’s 
biographies of the ‘‘ famous”’ ones of all ages and lands, tells of 
fair Harvard, its buildings and men, and of the many points of in- 
terest which make the University city so fascinating to all who 
have felt its charms, as students, residents or visitors. It is much 
more than any chronicle of facts. He gives quotations from the old 
records, stories.and legends which still live, no one knows just 
how, and countless facts which could only come to one who has 
lived among them. The little book is illustrated with a portrait of 
Lowell, views inside and out of Elmwood and the Craigie House, 
Memorial Hall, and the John Harvard statue, and a plan of the 
college grounds. Dr. Holmes’ tribute to Lowell, written jast after 
the poet’s death, is reprinted here. 

Lire 1n Motion: or Muscie anp Nerve. By John 
Gray McKendrick. Londen and Edinburgh: Adam and Chas, 
Black. 202 pp. Price, $1.50. 

These lectures, delightful for the matare reader, have proved no 
leas so when delivered before a juvenile audience, at the Royal 
Institution of Great Britain. In them the Glasgow professor pre- 
sents in a simple, scientific, clear manner, the relations of physi- 
ology to the great phyrical, scientific movements of the day. Each 
point as it is explained, is enforced by illustrations and experiments. 
Begining with nerve action, electricity throughout serving a8 the 
motor force, we are shown the time element in physiological 
phenomena, contraction, with reference to tetanus or cramp, the 
elasticity of muscle, and its inherent irritability. The rapidity and 
nature of the nerve current leads up to the inevitable analogy with 


the electric current. The f of the liberation of mechanical 
energy and of heat in muscle, as in all movement, introduces the 
chemical changes which take place. Muscle is an engine, finding 
ite source of energy in food stuffs and milk, which repair the 
muscular waste. A discussion of the fatigue of muicles, with the 
results of inactivity, shows the true value and importance of 
nataral athletics. The lectures conclude with an account of the 
electrical phenomena of muscle, especially aa it is illustrated in the 
electric fishes. The story of the hidden machinery of animal 
motion is one of the most facinating presentations that hss 
appeared. It should be in every school library in America. 
Sermons. By Theodore Parker 1837— 
; ith introduction and bi ical sketch. Boston: 

Roberts Bros. Cloth, $1.00. — 

These sermons cover the period in the early ministerial life of 
Theodore Parker in which he was pastor of a suburban Unitarian 
charch in West Roxbury, Mass., and have been most carefally 
transcribed from the manuscripts and prepared for their first pub- 
lication by the Rev, Samuel J. Barrows editor of the Christian 
Register. These earlier discourses preached before Parker bad 
taken his more aggressive and iconoclestic attitude in the relig- 
ious world, are marked by a singular ©. .etness and earnestness, 
his even then progressive spirit making them fall of genuine help- 
fulness for the preblems of daily life. They have a three fold in- 
terest inasmuch as they throw light upon the character and devel- 
oping genius of their writer before his fame and public reputation 
had been achieved, because they deal with subjects which are of 
as vital importance tg¢-day as fifty years ago, and becanse they so 
clearly foreshadow approaching change in the freedom of 
religious thought. They are not the great sermons of Parker the 
theological reformer, but of Parker the earnest young preacher full 
of ardor and enthusiasm during the six years of his first pastorate. 

The work of selecting, arranging, and editing has been carefully 
and appreciatively done by Mr. Barrows who also adds an introduc- 
tion. A brief memorial sketch of Parker's life is by Mr. F. B. 
Sanborn of Concord. 


Messrs. Ginn & Company announce for early pub- 
lication ‘‘ The Place of the Story in Early Education,” by Sarah E. 
Wiltsie. This will contain a series of papers on the study of chil- 
dren in nursery and kindergarten, besides some obeervations of pu- 
pils in primary, grammar, and high school grades with reference to 
sound-blindness, mental imagery, and other phases of the physical 
and intellectual development of children. Much of the work was 
done under the direction of G. Stanley Hail with the hearty co- 
operation of the Boston School Board. 


Lee AND SHEPARD, Boston, publish in their Good 
Company Series, which already contains twenty or more volumes of 
choice reading, “ Nellie Kinnard’s Kingdom,” one of Amanda M. 
Douglas’ most popular novels, and ‘* Dora Darling,’ by Jane G. 
Austin, the talented author of ‘‘A Nameless Nobleman, ‘' Standish 
of Standish,” etc, The series is published monthly. $5 a year; 
50 cents singly. 


Senections ror READING AND ReciTA- 
TIONS adapted to Christmas, New Year, Valentine’s Day, Wash- 
ington’s Birthday, Easter, Arbor Day, etc., have been admirably 
compiled for school use, by Sarah Sigourney Rice, for the Penn 
Pab. Co., Philadelphia; paper, 30 cents. The best English and 
American authors are represented in the gelections. 


Tae Writer Puswisaine Co., Boston, in issuing the 
seventh thousand of Robert Luce’s ‘‘ Writing for the Press,’’ have 


put it for the first time in a firm, attractive, cloth binding. This 
fourth edition is much enlarged, and has been thoroughly revised. 
It is an indispensable manual for the desk of all who desire to do 
literary work. 


THE third edition of the Music Teachers’ Manual, by Miss Julia 
Ettie Crane of the Potedam (N. Y.) Normal School is an admirable 
plan of work for those who desire to Jearn the art of teaching vocal 
musie in schools, Sixty-five page pamphlet. Published by the 
Potsdam Courier and Freeman Press. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Step by-Step Primer in Burnz’ Pronouncing Print; by Eliza 
Boardman Burnz. New York: Burnz & Co. 

English Education; by Isaac Sharpless; price, $1.00——The Moral 
Instruction of Children ; by Felix Adler—Man and the Glacial 
Period; by G. Frederick Wright. New York: D. Appleton & Uo. 

Arithmetic Reader; by Frank H. Hall. Chicago: George Sherwood 
& Co. 


Short Studies in Botany; by Harriet C. Cooper; price, $1 00——The 
River Park Rebellion; by Homer Greene; price, $1.00——The Cadets 
ot Flemming Hall; by Anna Chapin Ray; price, $1 25. New York: T. 
Y. Crowell & Co. 

A Course on Zoology; by C De Montmahon and H. Beauregard; 
price, 45cents Philadelphia: J. B. Liopiveott Co. 

The Story of the Life of Mackay of Uganda; told for boys by his 
Sister; price. $1.50. New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. 

Milton; with introduction and notes; by K Deighton; price, 40 cts. 
—tThe Principles of Elementary Algebra; by N. F. Dupuis; price, 
$1.10. New York: Macmillan & Co. 

The Beginner’s Greek Book; by John Williams White——Addison’s 
Criticisms on Paradise Lost; edited by Albert 8. Uook; price, $1.10. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. 


Milne's Standard Arithmetic. 


Embracing a complete Course for Schools 


and Academies. By Witutam J. MILNE, 
Ph.D,, LL.D., President of New York 


State Normal College, Albany, N. y. 
mo, cloth, 428 pages. cssued. 


This is the higher work of a new two-book series of 
Arithmetics, representing the best thought and effort 
of an experienced mathematician, author, and teacher, 
and embodying what is considered the best in modern 


methods of teaching the subject. 


There is nothing mechanical in Milne’s Standard 


Books forwarded prepaid on receipt of price. 
these and many other new books sent free. 


Correspondence cordially invited. 


Arithmetic. While aiming to train pupils in accuracy 
and rapidity in numerical computations, it also seeks 
to give them an insight into the truths and principles 
of the science of arithmetic and to develop their 
analytical powers and reasoning faculties. 

The most natural processes — those of practical 
business life—are introduced in such a way as to lead 
pupils to employ business methods in the solution of 
problems. 

In the new order and arrangement of subjects which 
it adopts, the pupils’ progress will be hastened. The 
explanations are lucid, the steps logical, the definitions, 
principles, and rules brief and accurate. 

It is a philosophical, original, progressive, thoroughly 
modern work. 

“ Educational Bulletin” describing 


New 


Please mention JOURNAL OF EDUOATIO®, 


Milne's High School Algebra. 
“ Pupils who have thoroughly studied it will certainly 


be well fitted to take up the work in Algebra here.” 
—E. P. Cushing, Smith College. 


White's New Course in Art 


Instruction. Books 1, 2, 3, per doz. $1.00 
Books 4 to 9, inclusive, 1.80 
This is the latest and best general course for schools, 
It includes progressive lessons in Color, Form, Draw- 
ing, Design, and Elementary Manual Training, and em- 
braces the only logical series of books published cover- 
ing the whole realm of Elementary Art Instruction. A 
handsome illustrated circular of this new course is 


mailed free on request. 


American Book Company 


York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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CHICAGO LETTER. 


The two great kindergarten associations of Chicago have been 
consolidated and received into the public echool system. Ten 
schools are to be opened at once. From henceforth, the children 
who most need something that shall take the place of proper home 
influence will be reached by the kindergarten. 

The Chicago Institute held its first meeting under the most 
favorable auspices. Prin. Louis Block of the Anderson School 
read a paper on ‘‘ School Management,” that met with more than 
usual appreciation. ‘The discussion that followed called out many 


valuable suggestions. : 
Ex-Supt. Geo. Howland was present enjoying the companionship of 


old co-workers. 

Superintendent Lane made excellent remarks upon “The Power 
of the Individual.” In the closing argument he remarked that 
much had been and was said of poor teachers; he thought it was 
quite time to turn the attention to poor principals, —to which utter- 
ance there was a mental assent noticeable in several quarters. 

As the date of the next regular meeting of the Institute falls 
upon Oct. 22, the day devoted to the dedicatory ceremonies of the 
Columbian Exposition, it was voted to omit the session. 

Mrs. Ella F. Young is holding a series of delightful institutes for 
the teachers of her group of schools. In speaking of the Colam- 
bian Exposition she suggests a careful study of the eubject by the 
teachers as well as pupils, that they visit the great Exposition in- 
telligently. She recommends that teachers prepsre well written 
papers upon the buildinge, learn what and where the exbibits are, 
and make a careful study of the great paintings so that they may 
be viewed appreciatively. She is convinced that by writing them- 
selves, they will be better fitted to teach composition to the pupils 
placed in their charge. Mrs. Youvg’s suggestion will apply even more 
forcibly to teachers from a distance who expect to visit the Fair, 
for their time will necessarily be limited. The preparation should 
be the same as that made by the intelligent tourist, who will read a 
year ahead of what he expects to see in order that he may compre- 
hend it in all of its relations to history and art. 

Mies Mary E. Burt has jast brought out a charming Jittle volame 
that is pronounced by competent critics as her best effort. Miss 
Bart prepared her manuscript of the German Iliad, the ‘‘ Niebel- 
ungen Lied’? for her claes in the normal school. It is published 
by Effingham, Maynard & Co. 

The schools are preparing pleasing exercises for the Columbian 
commemoration, bnt the benefit of the work comes largely from 
the teaching done in connection with the subject of geography and 
history. 

Miss Ada Sweet who was recommended by his honor, the mayor, 
as a member of the board of education meets with much opposi- 
tion from politicians who seem to have a particular grudge against 
her, which is no doubt based upon fear that she will be too able to 
dupe. One chivalrous knight claims that his opposition is founded 
upon a desire to shield her from danger. He is so afraid that she 
will be out too late, claiming that the sessions of the board not in- 
frequently adjourn after midnight. Possibly if Miss Sweet was a 
member the business might be transacted in lesa time, as she is 
quite an expert in that licoe, The women of to-day are qaite able 
to take care of themselves at all hours of the night, as some of the 
lesding newspapers will attest. 

Mr. McKay, principal of the Douglass School has resigned in 
order to go into the banking business. He has a host of friends 
who part with him reluctantly and wish him success in his new 
field of labor. Miss Lucia Johnson has been appointed to fill the 
vacancy. M. W. 


JENNIE STOKES, Bellefontaine, O.: It ia utterly impcessible for 
me to do without the JOURNAL. I attribute a large part of my 
success as a teacher to the instruction derived from the careful 
reading of this one periodical, May the ‘‘eun of its prosperity 
never set.’’ 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 
Oct. 14, 15: E. Ohio and Penn. Supts. and Prins. ; Youngstown. 


Oct. 27: Ohio Superintendents; Cleveland. 
Oct. 28-29: Connecticut State Association ; Meriden. 
ARKANSAS. 
State Editor, E. W. WEAVER, Newport. 

H. A. Nickell, state agent for D. C. Heath & Co., enters upon 
the principalship at Ozark in October at $100 per month, 1 

J. J. Doyne is still at Lonoke with G. W. Parker as first assiat- 
ant. The former may leave the work to enter upon the practice of 
law in another year. 

W. H. Thorp formerly president of Searcy College has opened a 
boys’ school at Little Rock with flattering proepects of success. 
He is aseisted by W. M. Morrison and W. B. Safford. 

D. F. Withere at Prescott has a good school, . 

Galloway College, Dr. J. H. Dye, president, opened with 133 
matriculates. The year promises to be the most succesful in the 
history of the school. + 

The Pine Bluff schools continue under the excellent supervision 
of Mise Ruth McBride who has been at their head for the past 
eight years. The schools are somewhat crowded but are doing ad- 
| mirable work under the circumstances. 

Professors Carter, Hall, McCollum, Mre. Johnson, and Misa Mc- 

| Clure, continue at the head of the ward schools for whites in Ft. 

Smith, while Professors Trent and Stewart remain as principals of 

the colored ward schools. The schools open with an enrollment of 

nearly 1700. The high school under Prof McCollam has in- 

| creased more than 20 per cent. The enrollment the first week 
reaching 130. 

The friends of W. D. Edmiston of VanBuren regret to learn of 
his continued illness. The schools opened with increased enroll- 
ment and a larger teaching corps. 

Superintendent Shinn has changed the Southern School Journal 
toa monthly. A good, strong monthly will do much to awaken 
the right spirit among our teachers. 


Prin. W. M. Marray, who bas charge of the normal echool at 
Morrillton reports a good opening. The one under Prof. Sampson 
at Jonesborough is delayed on account of the unfinished condition 
of the building. 


COLORADO. 


State Superintendent Coy has issued a circular containing the 
official Colambian celebration program, and urging the schools of 
the state to observe the 21st of October with appropriate exercises. 

Three hundred and fifteen students were enrolled at the opening 
of the fall term at the State Normal School at Greeley. The 
school has been in operation but two years. 

Page’s Theory and Practice of Teaching and Hale’s Lights of Two 
agen constitute the work of the Teachers’ Reading Circle for 
the year. 

The preparatory department of the State University will in the 
fature be distinct from the university and be the high school of 
Boulder. Prof W. L. Burdick is the principal. 

Colorado College is overcrowded with etudents. Its present 
ponent class contains double the number of last year’s freshman 
clase. 

The East Denver High School has 700 pupils enrolled; the West 
Denver High School 160, and the North Denver High School 
over 100, 

MISSOURI. 
State Editor, W. H. MARTIN, Lamar. 

Prof. R. M. Hiteb, for a nomber of years principal of the 
Franklin School of Kaneas City, bas accepted a position in the 
Chicago public schools. It may well be said that in this change 
Kansas City’s loss is Chicago’s gain. Professor Hitch is an effi- 
a progrestive echool man; we wish him well in his new field of 
abor. 

State Supt. Wolfe's visits to the many institutes during institute 
season is already proving the wisdom of such a course in the re- 
newed enthusiasm and the determination of the country school 
teachers to march in the advance guard of professional improve- 


ment. Keep Supt. Wolfe at the helm and the state educational 


| ship will go into port freighted with an improved condition of 
school work. _ 

Missouri will be represented, educationally, at the World’s F,i, 
Arrangements are being made to have all classes of schools tak, 

rt in this exhibit. The district, village, and city echools, ¢,j. 

eges, denominational schools, private schools, and the University 
are making preparations for the display. 

The schools of the state generally are preparing to celebrate 
‘*Colambus Day.’’ ‘This should be a memorable day in the history 
of our schools. 

Prof. W. A. Rawles, principal of the Sedalia High School fo 
the past three years, resigned at the opening of the term this {,}) 
to accept a position in the St. Louis High School. 

The Springfield schools could not run without ‘' Old Father 
Fairbanks,’’ He has been superintendent here for nearly a quarter of 
acentury. It is said of him that he knows every child in the city 
and can call it by name. Besides being city superintendent he has 
been county commissioner of Green county for the past twenty 


ears. 
y Carthage and Nevada have each added two new school building, 
during the summer. Superintendents White and Hawking hay, 
their schools in fine condition. 
The Sedalia schools are in excellent condition, they have im. 
proved in the character of their work since Supt. Smith took charg 
of them. 


MINNESOTA. 


The Minneapolis board has done away with “term examing. 
tions,’’ and promotions will be based on the teacher’s report of 
work, or attendance and deportment. 


OHIO. 


The month of August was a great month educationally in Ohio, 
It was institute month. The meetings, as a rale, were better 
attended than for several years. Dr. E. Oram Lyte of the Millers. 
ville (Pa ) State Normal School did good service in Stark County, 
Portage County was honored by the presence of Col. Francis W, 
Parker of Englewood, Ill. A. E. Winship of the JouRNAL oy 
EDUCATION spoke in Medina, Wayne, and Stark counties. Most cf 
the city superintendents of the state do institute work during the 
summer, and it is generally of a high order. Mahoning County 
has taken an advanced step. The county is divided into five locs| 
institute districts, in each of which it is proposed to hold seven 
meetings this year. A course of instruction has been prepared by 
the executive committee to unify the work. 

Youngstown schools intend to make Columbian Day a memorable 
one. The public and parochial schools will join in a magnificent 
parade. There has been arranged a series of historical representa- 
tions, of which parts are assigned to individual schools, to be worked 
up as they see fit. First will come a series of seven, representiog 
Columbus: 1. Columbus as a boy. 2. At the Court. 3. The 
Navigator. 4. Landing in the New World. 5. Return to Spain. 
6. In Chains. 7. Columbus in History. Then comes a ceries rep- 
resenting the great explorers: 1. The English. 2. The French, 
3. The Spanish. 4. The Datch. Next will be represented colonia! 
settlemente and their controlling ideas: 1. Virginia and the Cavya- 
lier. 2. New York and the Koaickerbockers. Massachusetis 
and the Puritans. 4. Maryland and Toleration. 5. Pennsylvania 
and Brotherly Love. 6. Georgia and Benevolence, This will be 
followed by The Signers, Liberty Bell, Ship of State, Inauguration, 
Goddess of Liberty, The Emancipator, and Uncle Sam Welcomiog 
the Nations. 

Dr. C, O, Probst, secretary of the State Board of Health, has 
arranged for a joint meeting of the echool superintendents of the 
state with that body, to be held in Cleveland Oct. 27. We have 
not yet received the official program, but this will no doubt be one 
of the most profitable educational and sanitary meetings ever held 
in the state. Superintendent Trendley of Youngstown will read a 
paper on ‘‘ Teaching in Relation to Health’’; and Prin. S. D. 
Sanor of the same city has consented to read a paper on ‘‘ Schoo! 
Management in Its Relation to the Health and Morals of Papils.’’ 

The eastern Ohio and western Pennsylvania Superintendents’ and 
principals’ Round Table will hold its fall meeting at Youngstow™ 
Oct. 14 and 15. An excellent program has been arranged. It 
includes the following topics: Necessity of Iodividuality io 
struction”; Patriotism in Public Schoola”’ ; ‘‘ Map-Drawing acd 


Map-Molding’’; ‘‘ Examinations as Teaching Tests’’ ; and others. 


MR. H. E. HOLT’S 
Normal Glasses in Yooal Harmony, 


The regular Saturday Classes for Teachers and 
Singers will open Saturday, Oct. Lat, at 10 o'cl’k, 
at 160 Boylston St., Room 3, Boston, Mass. 

Principles of Teaching and elementary work at 10 
o’clock; advanced Part Singing from 11 to 12. 


Literature for Schools and Co 


AMERICAN 


TILDEN HALL BOARDING SCHOOL AMERICAN PROSE. Complete selections from the Writings 


FOR BOYS, 
West Lebanon, New Hampshire. 


For information address 
Dr. A. C. PERKINS, Principal. 


E CHAUTAUQUA COLLEGE, a department of the 

Chau'auqua System. distinct from the Reading 
Circle, offers the regular college curriculum or spe 
cial college and preparatory courses to students at 
home, by a system of correspondence with professors 
in leading colleges, Address, JoHN H. DANIELS, 
Executive Secretary, Buffalo, N. Y. 2 


Numerous 
these are 


Dr. Sargent’s Normal School 


PHYSICAL TRAINING FOR women,|PRIMER OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


at CAMBRIDG#, MASSB., wil! oven ita Twelfth Session on 
October 20th instead of November 1, as heretofore, 


MECHANICS’ FAIR, 


Mechanics’ Building, Boston, 


Irving, Longfellow, Whittier, 


equally suited to the use of the student and 


edition, with full Index and Portraits of 
30 cents, 


In addition to these books tbe publishers have man 
work in Schools and Colleges. Among them may be mentioned the Riverside Litera. 


Illustrations. Scott’s “ Lady of the Lake” and eight other 


lleges. 


Selected from the Works of Longfellow, Whittier, 

Lowell, and Emerson. Edited by Horace E. ScupperR. With 
io 

et nog Frei and Notes. Revised Edition. Printed from new plates. Will be sent to all applicants 


Holmes, Lowell, Thoreau, and Emerson. Edited b 
HORACE E. SCUDDER. With Introduction and Notes. Revised 4 
Edition. Printed from new plates. 12mo, $1.00, mez. 


STUDENTS’ SERIES OF STANDARD POETRY 


For Schools and Colleges. (Uniform with Rolfe’s Shakes i mela 
. i peare.) Edited by W. J.| Engl Burea ucation. 
ROLFE, Litt. D. A carefully Revised Text ; Copious Explanatory and Critical of 


ADDRESS OW THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 


To introduce a series of valuable 
educational works the above 


JAMES P. DOWNS, PUBLISHER, 
Room 30. 243 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


UIET HOTEE. 
at Weorld’s Fair, 
for Teachers and their friends. 
Near gate. 
LowEsT RaTss if you arrange Now. 
C. R LONG, Mgr., 211 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


of Hawthorne, 


and Enlarged 


REASONS WHY THIS BUREAU HAS GAINED 
volumes. All| AND DESERVES THE CONFIDENCE AND PAT- 


should have a place in every li t y i iv Vv ‘ 1 
t f ibrar ’ public or private. Each vol 7 TEACHEKS S ALL OVER 
‘i ti Pp ume 5 cents ’ to kS AND SCHOOL OFFICER: 


THE NATION, 
1. Because it is the oldest Teachers’ Agen) 


By C -|in Ne shed 
ARDSON, Professor of English Literature at Dartmouth College. cod 1876. 


twelve of the most prominent authors. 18mo, 


2. Because its Manager for the last eleven 
years is a professional educator, and has 
become familiar with the condition and wants 


y others on their list suitable for literary | of every grade of schools, and the necessary 


Oct. 5 to Dec. 3: Daily, 10 A.M. to 10 P. M. ure Series, of which sixty-four numbers have already been published, containing complete ee ey > haaicasiaie candidates 1s 


Six acres of displays, comprising an exhibit of the} Each single number, 15 cents, #e/; 
9 ’ ’ 


latest and best specimens in all lines of our New 
England industries. 
Admission 25 Cents. 


FOR SALE OR RENT, 


In a delightful city in one of the Atlantic States, a 
ing and day school for ladies and children; a 


Descriptive 


masterpieces of the best authors, suitable for Primary, Grammar, and High Schools 

Modern Classics, a school lil icest 
quality, for $11.56, thirty-four volumes neatly bound in cloth mg ag 
and Masterpieces of American Literature, $1.00, et. : . 


large and embraces many of the ablest teach- 
ers, male and female, in the profession. 

4. Because all applications for teachers re 
ceive Prompt and attention. 

5. Because our pledge for fair dealing and 


4° cents, net; 


Circulars, givi; 
rs, giving the Table of Contents of each of the books mentioned|%evotion to the interests of our patrons has 


above, and of each number of the Riverside Literature Series and of each 


fine building adapied to its purpose and pleasantly |4/edern Classics, will be sent to any address on application 


located. and a successful school in full operation. 
Value of the property and good will, $15,000; terms. 
easy. Rental, ose per mouth. For full particulars 
apply to H M ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


HOUGHTON, 


4 PARK STREET, Boston. I! 


28 LAKESIDE BuiLpinc, Cuicaco, 


MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 


East 17TH STREET, NEw York. 


volume of the| been redeemed. 
No charge Forms and 
circulars sent 
Register now for Autumn vacancies ; for Winte? 
and Spring as well, as the demand is constant 
Apply t0 HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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NEW ENGLAND, 
MAINE, 


Biddeford has no instructor in music this year. 

Auburn has an elegant new hall in the Edward 
Little High School. It accommodates 250 students. 

The Bangor kindergarten,—Miss Robinson’s,— 
opens successfully. 

Oldtown is hoping to have music taught in the 
gchools this year. 

Waterville has 2,324 school children. ——Super- 
intendent Burke urges a ficst-class school library. 
_—Principal Owen of the high school issues a 
catalogue giving the date and place of birth of 
each pupil, their present residence, and the num- 
ber of days of school attendance last year. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Nashua is in the greatest perplexity over school 
Gowing is steering 
the interests of the schools through the complica- 
tions arising from real estate men, local champions, 
economists, politicians, ete. 

John W. H. Walden of Cambridge is to go to 
Paillips Exeter as successor to Dr. Flower in the 
department of Latin. 

Lowell teachers have had another delightful 
taste of jastice in the matter of salaries, 


VERMONT. 


The State Reform School at Vergennes, under 
Soperintendent Andrews, has introduced sloyd, 
with W. W. Hill of the Johnéon Normal School as 
lecturer. Warious other branches of industrial 
training for boys are to be introduced. 

The Barlington School Board has been vigor- 
ously “‘ warmed’? by W. S. Bigelow in the Free 


Press 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


The Boston school board publishes 75,000 copies 
of its program for the Colambian Day celebration. 
The program is as follows : 

di f Scripture—a Psalm. 

Rooting of the President’s Proclamation. 

Reading of the Governor’s Proclamation. 

Salutation of the National Flag. 

Singing ‘* America ” 

Reading of the address ‘“‘The Meaning of the 
Four Centuries 

The Song of Columbus Day (music and words 
printed on program). 

Reading of the ode ‘*Columbia’s Banner.” 

Additional songs and readings of an appropriate 
character at the Principal’s discretion. 

Addresses. 

The Berkshire County Association will be held 
at Pittsfield, Oct. 28, with addresses by Supt. W. 
P. Beckwith of Adams, Anna E. Hill of Spring- 
field and Supt. A. D. Miner, John P. Coyle of 
North Adams and Geo. F. Partridge of Great 
Barrington. 


Dalton bas had an interesting institute under 
the lead of G. T. Fletcher of the State Board. 

The Salem Board desires a new offise and meet- 
ing room. Columbian Day is to be celebrated 
enthusiastically, 


Baverly has adopted the one session plan for the | gogy 


high school. 

Principal Gay of Malden has cause for congrat- 
ulation on the success of his system of book-keep- 
ing published by the Gions. It was born out of 
his article in the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 

The schools of Ravere have been crowded into 
the town house, crowding out everything else. 

The dead-lock in the Marlboro board keeps the 
city without @ superintendent, and prevents the 
increase of salaries, 

North Attleboro had a successful institute on 
the 3d inst with the teachers of Rsahoboth, Nor- 
ton, Wrentham, Mansfield, Plainfield, and the 
Attleboros in attendance, 

Miss Maria I. Noyes of Brookline is to direct 
the kindergarten work in the Potter School, 
Everett. 

There is a new kindergarten opened on Pleasant 
Street, Fall River. 


vite “ute 
v @ other towns are Concord, Lexin 
Bedford and Cohasset. It is only a trifls 
the results are several time more 
verett B. Durfee of the Fall River hi 
bas ha a his er high school 
- overs bill which failed to paws the L 
lature last winter will come up this winter. tn 
an effort to distribute more equally the corporation 
taxes for the benefit of the schools in the rural 
outh Boston is to have a new 
house on East Third Street. re. oe 

Large private classes in German are to be opened 
this season in Fitchburg and New Bedford. 

Supt. i Crocker of Westport had an all day 
teachers’ meeting last week, condacting the work 
as school. 

altham suprises herself by oarryin, 
enrollment dite 2300. 

Adams has planned an extensive school celebra- 
tion for the 21st. 

Melrose’s new schoolhouse is to be named in 
honor of the late Hon. E. W. Gooch. 

The Harvard Medical School opened on the 29th 
with an entering class of 185 students. 

Framingham is to have a new high school build- 
ing, the old one being overcrowded and altogether 
out of date. Miss Charlotte Kendall now super- 
intends all the drawing. 

Dean Academy, Franklin, has a recently organ- 
ized off-shoot in Boston known as the Dean Club. 
It has now one hundred members, and has already 
done much for the Academy. A scholarship is to 
be established. 

Somebody in Qaincy is agitating the employ- 
ment of more home talent. 

Mies Alice Foster of Wellesley College goes to 
the Newburyport high school. 

The Qainoy schools, under Supt. H. W. Lull, 

are in excellent condition. The city has now nine 
school buildicgs, each full grade, and there are 
eighty-four regular teachers employed besides assist- 
ants and trainers. Mr. William Reed from the 
Cook County Normal, principal of the new Lincoln 
School at South Quincy, begins his work under the 
most favorable auspices. 
Prof. D. L. Maulsby of Tufts Collega racently 
made a atirring address at Weymouth upon 
Higher Edacation.”’ 

Lowell is to “‘ boom Colambuzs.’’ 


RHODE ISLAND, 


The Barnard Club, Providence, holds its first 
meeting of the season at the Trocadero at 1 o’clock 


on Saturday next. The menu extends from cream 
of chicken to Apollinaris. The speaker will be 
Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler. The Executive 
Committee, feeling that the time has come for the 
Barnard Club to enlarge its work and reach out 
into wider fields of usefulness, recommend that 
under the auspices of the Club a achool of peda- 
be established, to be known as ‘‘ The Barnard 
Club School of Pedagogy.’’ In order to bring the 
matter before the Club in a formal way, the com- 
mittee recommend that the work of the school be 
as follows, the lectures to be held on successive 
Saturdays: 

1. Psychology. Seven lectures, beginning Ost. 
22, each lecture to be followed by laboratory work. 
These lectures might well be taken under Prof. 
Delabarre of Brown University. The University 
proffers the use of the new Psychological Labor- 


atory. 

2. Principles of Pedagogy. Four lectures, be- 
ginning January 7; an opportunity for practical 
discussion to follow each lecture. Samuel Thur- 
ber, Ph.D., of Boston, has consented to favor the 
Clab in this matter. 

Expenses. The expenses of the school for the 
above work are estimated at $140. If a class of 
thirty-five can be secured, tho expense per member 


Weston is added to the towns that have a school 


would thus be $4.00 for the entire course. 


transportation of pupils to the)' 


There is nothing in a phy- 
sician's life that gives him 
more satisfaction than seeing 
the prompt effect of Scott's 
Emulsion of cod-liver oil in 
bringing back plumpness and 
color to thin and pale chil- 
dren. 

“Poor baby!” Everybody 
sees the sad picture. No one 
but the physician appreciates 
it. He knows what dangers 

_ threaten thin children. 


Let us send you a book 
about thinness. 


Scorr & Bowng, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York. 
Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil—all druggists everywhere do, $1, 
52 


3. Methods in Departments. Seven or more lec- 
tures, beginning Feb. 18. Here it is intended to 
give a comprehensive sketch of the entire educa- 
tional system, beginning with the kiodergarten, 
and thereafter taking the work by topics; e. g., 
reading, numbers, language, geography, history- 
ete., ete. It is thought that members of the Club, 
especially fitted, will consent to lecture in the 
school on these subjects. Mr. Tarbell and Dr. 
Andrews have already promised their services. 

Members of the Club who are unable to be prea- 
ent Oct. 8, but who favor the school, are earnestly 
requested to communicate with the secretary. 


East Providence teachers are taking special in- 
struction in drawing. 

Warwick is to establish evening schools, They 
will be held from 7 30 to 9 o’clock Monday, Tues- 
day, Thursday, and Friday evenings. 

Central Falls High School has changed its ses- 
sion go as to have nooning from 11.15 to 1.15. 

The Newport News and the Phoenix Gleaner 
are writing vigorously upon the public school issues. 

Superintendent Wright of Olneyville has been 
driven to great straite by the overflow. First 
he had to utiliza a church, and now the school is 
forced out of the church by repairs, 


CONNECTICUT, 


29. An attractive program has been arranged 


CHAUTAUQUA IN THE HOME. 


Tho forty-sixth annual convention of the Cor- 
necticut State Teachers’ Association will be held 
at Meriden on Friday and Saturday, Ost. 28 and 


The presiding officers of the sections will be as 
follows: High school, Saperintendent Ferguson of 


The influence of the Chautauqua Circle ia the 
homes of America is very helpful. Parents are en- 


abled to keep pace with the progress of their chil- 
dren; separation ia mente! tastes and sympathies 
is prevented; good conversation is promoted ; 
taste is educated; the home is made a brighter, 
better, more inspiring place. Thousands of moth- 
ere and fathers are reading the course. Do not 
waste the winter in desultory reading. Address 
for details, Tut CHAUTAUQUA OFFICE, Drawer 


1914, Baffalo, N. Y. 


| Middletown ; grammar, Principal Twitchell of 


Hartford; intermediate, Superintendent Wigham 
of Norwalk ; primary, Miss Howes of New Haven. 
Among the speakers engaged are Professor Aber- 
nethv of Brooklyn; C. A Bennett of New York, 
on Manual Trainirg; Mr. McDonald of Wilbra- 
ham, on Mathematics; Professor Merrill of Mid- 
dletown, on Latin; Professor Rollins of New Brit- 
ain, ov Science; S. D Forman of Bristol, on 
Civics; Miss Edith Todd of Willimantic, on Sei- 
ence. Superintendent Marble of Worcester, Mase., 
Superintendent Tarbell of Providence, R. I., and 

Secretary Hine, will discuss the subject of  De- 
sirable Changes in the Grammar School Carric- 
ulum.’’ 

Norwich is making elaborate arrangements for 

the celebration of Columbus Day. 

All the pspers of the state are booming the 

forty-sixth annual meeting of the state association. 

illimantic is unusually active educationally 

this season. Several districts are to be consoli- 

dated after the Concord, Maee., plan. 

The school board of Waterbury ask for the 

means with which to increase the salaries of the 

teachers. 

No overworked pupils have been discovered in 

the New Haven echools. 

Prof. Geo. T. Ladd of Yale has returned from 

an extended study of Japan and is enthusiastic 
over the aspirations of the Japanese for advanced 

educational methods. He lectured at the leading 
scholastic institutione. 

The training school has been dealt with some- 
what severely by the president of the board and 

by the press. 

Yale will have $3 000,000 extra this year. 

Somers has hed a large and enthusiastic teach- 

a ander the direction of Superintendent 

. D. Hine. 

The Hotchkiss Boys’ School of Lakeville will 

open Oct. 12, It is to be one of the leading board- 
ing schools in America. The endowment, the 
faculty, the location, all point the beat teaching 
under the best conditions. 

State Comptroller Staub will ran an excarsion 

to Hartford in the early part of the second week 
in October, which wiil be free to the scholars 
ars and teachers in the public schools of New Mil- 
ford. It will be the first train to run to Hartford 
without change over the Darby branch of the 
Hoosatonic Railroad The entire expense of the 
trip will be borne by Mr. Staub, in order to give 
the children a glimpse of their capital city and 
capitol buildings. The children will be shown 
through the capitol and around the city, and will 
be provided with an excellent lunch at the capitol. 


ACID PHOSPHATE. 


An agreeable preparation 
of the phosphates, for Indi- 
gestion, Nervousness, Men- 
tal and Physical Exhaustion. 

Recommended and pre- 
scribed by Physicians of all 
schools. 


Trial bottle mailed on receipt of 25 cents 
in stamps. Rumford Chemical Works, 
Providence, R. I. 


Ladies, You Want 


BEWARE OF 


On receipt of 25 cents 
s by mall. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. ~~ 

JELLY OF GLYCERINE # ROSES. pai= 
AN EXQUISITE TOILET ARTICLE. 
Making the Skin Soft and Velvety, cures Chapped Hands and Lips, and vU o 
roughness resulting from cold winds and impure soap. ° re] zy 

Neither greasy nor sticky. Gentlemen use it after shaving. se Ss 

A. L. HELMBOLD, DRUGGIST, CONTINENTAL HOTEL, 1 @ 

= 


a Toilet Requisite. 


IMITATIONS! 


CURES SMARTING CAUSED BY SUNBURN, 
RE. 


MOVES TAN. FRECKLES, PIMPLES, &c 


GEO. C. GUODWIN & CO., Wholesale Agts., Boston, Mass. 


OICE BIT 


CH 


one yea 
NEWS, on rece 
TEED or mon 


‘Ty Lady's Chamber” 


quisitely frosted; well = 
ilsend this BEAUTIFUL TRAY, prepald--price $2. 
to THE MINDERGARTEN 


refanded. on 
hddress THE KINDERGARTEN NEWS, BUFFA 


ORNAMENT her dressing ease and hold articles for 


T° 

Avy ‘Esher toilet. May also be used for cards, bon-bons, 

writing utensils, or the parlor table, Size,4 by 7% inches, 


stands on 


ds, bordered by a rich seroll band, centre ex- 
cate wet plated, and is truly an elegant article. 


ONLY 


$1.00 


ipt of €1.00, SATISFACTION GUARAN- 
4 Please mention 


NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION 
to the Journal of Education will 
secure a year’s subscription to the 
Register of Current History ”’ 
100 year) free New Ena. Pus. Co, 
Mass. 


On 


YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION 

Journal 
su r 

+ History ” 


ONE 


Quarterly Register 


New Ena. Pus. Co, 
($1.00 a year), free 8 8t., Boston, Mass 


Young Woman’s Christian Association 


SUPPLIES Matrons, Housekeepers, 
Stenographers, Book keepers, House 


LBOSTON. 


servants, for homes and institutions. 
Address, 40 Berkeley Street. 


The 1892 and ’983 Edition 


is NOW 


THE ESSENTIALS 


READY. 


OF GEOGRAPHY, 


Including Geographical News of the Year, 
SVith Perforated Maps for Slate Drawing. 


By G. C. FISHER, 
Supt. of Schools, Pawtucket, R. I. 


This is one of the best aids to the teaching of Geography ever published. 


signed as an outline of work for the teac 


It is de- 


her. The statistical tables contained in 


the Appendix give mileage of railroads, population, reigning sovereigns, and other informa- 


tion revised and renewed to date. ; 
This book is in octavo form, bound in subs 


60 cents; without Maps, 50 cents. 


tantial cloth. Price, with Perforated Maps, 


Supplement to the Essentials of Geography. 


GEOGRAPHICAL NEWS OF THE YEAR, for 1892 and ‘93. 


By G. C. FISHER, 
Supt. of Schools, Pawtucket, R I. 


This pamphlet is contained 
important geographical events 


ful in the schoolroom. Price, 
Address 


in Fisher’s “ Essentials of Geography.” 
for the year ending Sept. 1, 1892. It will be found very use- 
20 cents. Special rates if ordered in quantities. 


It contains all the 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass, 
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Some Recent Publications. 
Author. Publizher. Price 
English Education Sharpless D. Appleton & Co, NY $1 00 

rg Geo. Sherwood & Co, Chicago 
1a Botany T. ¥. Crowell & Co, NY 10 
‘Jefferson 8.C Griggs & Co, Chicago 1 25 
with Deighton Macmillau & Oo, New York 
Elementary Algebra . ~ 8 Gna Rectan 
Clifford Harper & Bros, New York 1 = 
Peace’ . Newbolt Longmans, Green & Co, NY 
Marjorie’s Canadian nter . e & Co, Chie 

lis. Lifeand Works . ° Hope A. C. McClur 
Hook of and Pastime , Cassell Pub. 0, New York 
The Making of a Man ° 

° Jageman Henry Holt & Co 

of Theology Elmendorf James Pott & Co, 2 50 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION CLUB RATES. 


In clubs of three or more, ail 
One renewal and one new subscription, 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, 


Cash must accompany 


a year. 
$4.00 
$5.50 


Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club 


all orders when sent at | of three or more is formed and all names are sent in by one 


club rates. 
SUBSCRIPTION Dept. NEW ENGLAN 


person at one time. 


D PUB. CO., 3 SomERsET ST., BOSTON. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ON our second page appears a unique premium 
offer of The Kindergarten News, entitled ‘‘A 
choice bit of silver for my lady’s chamber. They 
sent us one of these traye to show its worth, and 
we find it a lovely thing and all that it is repre- 
sented which we are sure would delight any of our 


lady readers, and is worth double what they ask 
for it The mission of the News is to spread a 
knowledge of the kindergarten method of training 
children, and it shoald be in every home in 
America. 


—‘*Oh!’’ said Mrs. Wise, *‘ oh how beautifully 
Mr. F. recited that passage beginning ‘she let 
concealment, like a worm in the mad, prey on her 


damaged cheek.’ ”” 


IMPORTANT.— When visiting New York City, 
save gage Express and Carriage Aire, and stop 
~ Union HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and 
Kp per day. European plan. Elevators and 
a.l Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages aud elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first class hotel in the city. 


—An Opinion — “I don’t like jambles,’’ said 
Jack. ‘* There’s so much good cake gone out of 
the middle of 'em.’’— Harpers’ Young People. 


—A Promotion. — “I don’t believe Tommy 
Jones and I'll be in the geography classany more,” 


said Bobby, “’ cause I’ve been to Europe this 
year, and |’ll know more about it than he does.” 


I feel it my duty to say a few words in regard to 
Ely’s Cream Balm, and I do so entirely without 
solicitation. I have used it more or lesa half a 
year, and have found it to be most admirable. I 
have suffered from catarrh of the worst kind ever 
since I was a little boy, and I never hoped for 
care, but Cream Balm seems to do even that. 
Many of my acquaintances have used it with excel- 
lent reaults. — Oscar Ostrum, 45 Warren Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 

— If any boat can shoot the rapids successfully 
we should think it would be a gunboat. — Texas 
Siftings. 


— Sawyer: “ The proof of the pudding is in the 
eating.’ De Spep: **No, it isn’t. It is in the 
digesting.’’—Tid-Bits. 


Mrs. WINSLOW'S “‘SooTHING SYRUP ”’ hae 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gams, allays all Pain, 
cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best remedy for Diarrbwa, whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by Drug- 
* in every part of the world. Be sure and ask 
or Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


— To pen a pan is often done, 
But he who tries in truth be wise, 


Shonuld scan close then the stamp on pen, 
If Esterbrook across it lies. 


SPECIAL OFFER No. 1. 


For Columbian Day. 


October 21, 1892, 


Will be commemorated as the 4ooth anniversary of the discovery otf America by Columbus 


Exercises should be held in every schoolroom 
suitable material, but the following will be of v 


Songs of History. 
Poems and Ballads 
Upon Important Episodes in American History, 


By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH, 


Of The Youth’s Companion, author of “ Zig-Zag 
Journeys,” ete. 


in the United States. 
ery great assistance : 


Kristopherus, the Christ Bearer.” 


A COLUMBIAN ODE, 


WITH HISTORICAL NOTES AND 
TABLEC BLANKS. 


By Henry B. CARRINGTON, U.S 
Author of “Patriotic Reader,” etc. 


It is difficult to get 


SECOND EDITION. 
Elegantly Bound in Cloth. Gilt Top, Price $1.00. 


Contains over 50 poems on subjects associated with 
the early history of America. It is full of patriotic 
sentiment. Under the head of ** Cameos of American 
History’? we would mention the following poems: 
COLUMBUS; ISABELLA; 
THE BIRD THAT SANG TO COLUMBUS ; 

** The picturesque resources and dramatic possibil- 
ities of the national chronicles were never more com- 
pletely set forth than in this charming little book of 

eful verse which deserves most hearty commen- 
tion.”’— The Critic (N. ¥.) 

“ For Declamation Day it offers delightful sibil- 
ities, and history ip these pages becomes a far more 
real and living thing than it is in the average school 
text book.”— Boston Advertiser. 


“Some of them have a clear, inspiring, lyrical | 
ring. In parrative he is clear and flowing. is quick | 


to seize upon moral aspects, the strength of heroism. 
the tenderness of human love, or the sublimity of 
faith in God.’’—Christian Register (Boston). 
“ The verses are filled with a spirit of enthusiastic 
triotism and cannot fail to stir those who read 
em.’’—Golden Rule (Boston). 


Upon receipt of $1.10 we willl send postpaid 
SP E CIAL OF. ER above mentioned helps for 


No. 1. offer 
All erders must be sent direct to 


Rev, Dr. Wm. E. Griffis: “A stirring poem. 
whieh I think very well suited for declamation, 
and admirably carries out the spirit of the theme ” 

Cardinal John Gibben: ‘I read the ‘Colum. 
bian Ode’ with enjoyment. The subject is oppor- 
tunely chosen and creditably executed.” 


24 Pages, Illustrated. 

Single copies in Paper, 15 cents ; Cloth 25 cents 
25 copies in Paper to one address, $ 5 
Paper to one $5 00. 

for 50 or more send 
copy of the PATRIOTIO READER (price $1.20) free.” 


Columbus and His Discovery. 
A Popular Exercise. By Olive E. Dana. 
Price, 10 cts. 
Schoolroom Portrait of Columbus. 
A reproduction of the Giovo wood-cut por- 


trait. Size, 20x24. Price reduced to 
50 cts. 


Stencils 


5 cts.; Ship of Columbus, 


| 


will not be good after October 21. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING 0O., 3 Somerset St, Boston, Mass, 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The North American Review for October is a 
number of much interest. It contains an article 
by the reigning Prime Minister of Eogland, Mr. 
Gladstone, who has written a trenchant reply to 
the arguments against Home Rale set forth by the 
Duke of Argyll in the August number of the 
Review; ‘*The Excise Law and the Saloons, 
by Bishop Doane of Albany; on “ The Real 
{asne,’’? by Senator Vest of Missouri; on The 
Buffalo Strike,”” by the General Superintent of 
the New York and Hudson River Railway; on 
‘* Business in Presidential Years,’ by the Presi- 
dent of the New York Chamber of Commerce ; 
on “ The Foreign Policy of Eogland,’’ by Mr. 
Henry Labouchere; on “ The French Electoral 
System,’? by N, Naqaet of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, and on ‘‘ Safeguards Against the Cholera,’ 
by Sargeon-General Wyman, President Charles G. 
Wilson. of the New York Board of Health, Dr. 
Cyrus Edson, and Secretary Abbott of the Boston 
Board of Health. Among the articles of general 
terest is one by the famous copjarer, Professor 
Hermann, who relates some of his reminiscences, 
inclading @ very romantic account of an exhibition 
given before the Sultan of Turkey. The author 
of a short article under the head of ‘‘A Tax on 
Taxes,’’ believes that the short story has become 
such @ vice, that, like tobacco and whiskey, it 
ought, for the protection of the public, to be taxed, 
A contributor treats of rain-prodocing by artificial 
means, and suggests that a bureau be created in 
Wastington to control such efforts to assist nature, 
and the writer, with not a little humor, hints that 
it will also be necessary to establish safeguards 
against the subjection of the new office to the 
spoils system. Price, $5.00 a year; single num- 
bers, 50 cents. New York. 


—In The Century for October the great interest 
in regard to Columbus culminates, contemporane- 
ously with the celebrations at New York and 
Chicago, the frontispiece b-ing the newly brought 
out ** Lotto ’’ portrait of Colambus, owned by Mr. 


J. W. Ellsworth, of Chicago. It is accomplished 
by an explanatory paper by the critic John C. Van 
Dyke. Castelar writes of Columbus's homeward 
voyage after the great discovery; and the archi- 
tect Van Brunt describes the Fisheries Building, 
the exquisite Art Building, and the United S:ates 
Government Building at the World’s Fair. In an 
editorial on the Fair, it is declared that Chicago, 
in the housing of the World’s Fair, has not only 
equaled but has surpassed Paris An article of 
immediate interest is Professor Jenk’s paper on 
‘* Money in Practical Politics.’’ ‘The opening pa- 
per of the number is an autobiography by Archi- 
bald Forbes, the famous war-correepondent, who 
describes in the first of a series of two papers what 
he saw of the Paris Commune. Harry Fenn very 
curiously illustrates a paper by Charles Howard 
Shinn on ‘ Pictureaque Plant Life of California.”’ 
In the short stories of this number a new writer is 
introduced, Hayden Carruth, a New York journal- 
ist, who tells the story of “ Doggett’s Last Migra- 
tion,”’ with pictures by Kemble. The poet 
Aldrich has a short story called ‘‘ For Bravery on 
the Field of Battle,’? and Miss Viola Roseboro 
tells of ‘‘ The Village Alien.’”’ The final install- 
ment of several seriala are given, including the last 
of Mr. Stedman’s papers on poetry. Mr. Glave, 
the well-known traveler, in a paper on Alaska, 
describes his return to the coast. The veries of 
engravings by Timothy Cole, after the Old Italian 
Masters, is concluded in this number, with an en- 
graving from Correggio. In the departments are 
an editorial on “ Liberty, Law, and Order,’’ 
ser of recent events, and a discussion of ‘‘ The 

umerical Strength of the Confederate Army.’’ 
Mary E. Wilkins contributes a curious prose poem 
entitled ‘‘The Whist-Players,’”’ and there are 
peems by Edgar Fawcett, Frank Dempster Sher- 
man, Edith M. Thomas, and others, This num. 
ber of the Century rounds out its twenty-second 
year. With the next number begin several new 
and intereating magazine ‘‘features.’’ Price, $4 
@ year; single copies, 35 cents. New York: The 
Century Company. 


— The October number of Scribner's Magazine 
begins a group of articles on ‘‘ The World’s Fair 
at Chicago,” with a picturesque description by H. 
C. Bunner of ‘‘ The Making of the White City.”’ 


Mr. Bunner looks with appreciation and surprise 
on the wonderful transformation which a year has 
made. A series of illustrations by W. T. Smedley, 
illustrates the striking transformation. This 
group of preliminary articles on ‘‘The World’s 
Fair ’’ will, it is believed, give the general reader an 
adequate idea of the immense undertaking which 
is being so rapidly and artistically carried out. 
Among the most vivid articles in the Historic Mo- 
ments’ Series, is a description by Daniel D. Slade, 
M.D., of “The Firat Capital Operation Under 
the Influence of Ether,” the first test made of Dr. 


You can save mo 
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cines, 


that’s importan 
this: — they're the 


can at an i 
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£ benefit or cure, 
you have your money 
But, there’s only one way to get these gen. 
uine guaranteed medicines. To guard 
against fraud and imposition, they're sold 
only through regularly authorized 
as agente, and always at these long-estab. 


rices: 
Dr. Bierce’s Golden Medical Discovery (for 
the liver, blood and 1 
Dr. Pierce’s Favori Prescription {for 
woman’s weaknesses and ailments), . $1.00, 
Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets (for the liver, 
stomach and bowels), . . . . . cents, 
Beware of fraudulent imjtations and dilu- 
tions offered at lower prices than the above, 


Morton’s great discovery which was to revolutior. 
ize surgery. Dr. Slade’s recollections are so cloar 
that the details of the historic scene are made per- 
fectly apparent to the reader. Two articles in the 
number have a very practical educational value, 
Edmund R. Spearman describes ‘“‘The School for 
Street Arabs,’’? known as the D’Alembert School, 
which is situated near Paris. Walter B. Peet 
gives an account of the ‘' Education of the Deaf 
and Damb,”’ which adequately explains the curi- 
ous methods that modern science has devised for 
educating those whose senses are incomplete, 
Other interesting articles are W. C. Brownell’s 
second paper on French Art, dealing with ‘ Ro- 
mantic Painting ’’; Andrew Lang’s discussion as 
to the personality of Homer; Paul Leicester 
Ford’s account of curious entries found in an un- 
published diary of Thomas Jefferson, and a fally 
illustrated description of ‘‘The Launching of Crvis- 
ere andjBattle ships,’’ by W. J. Baxter, of the U. 8, 
Navy. The fiction of the number includes anotber 
‘* Story of a Western Town,’’ by Octave Thanet, 
entitled ‘‘Tommy and Thomas.’’ Bliss Perry 
begins an amusing story of life at Mount Desert, 
entitled ‘‘Salem Kittredge, Theologue”’ Price, 
$3.00 a year; single copies, 25 cents. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


— The Ostober Forum opens with an article on 
the ‘“‘ Cholera: The Lesson of Preceding Epidem- 
ies,’’ by D. Lewis Sayre, formerly resident phssi- 
cian of New York City. He says that if all the 


American governmenis were to unite in making a 
scientific effort to prevent the landing of the 
disease in any of them, they would be acting ia 
self defence, and cholera need not appear anv- 
where on the whole American continent. Dr. J. 
M. Rice treats of ‘‘ Our Pablic School System and 
Evils in Baltimore.’”? The other articles of thie 
number are: ‘‘ Venal Voting: Methods and 
edies,’’ by Prof. J. J. McCook; ‘* The Literature 
of the Future,’ by Pierre Loti; ‘' Sanday and 
Columbian Exposition.’? by Bishop H. C. Potter; 
‘The Primary the Pivot of Reform,” by Hon. 
David Dadley Field; ‘‘A Symposium on Civil 
Service Reform,’ by Lucius B. Sweet, Jobn 
Doyle, and Jane Adams; ‘* The Tariff and Trade 

are discussed by Senator N. W. Aldrich and Hon. 
Wm L Wilson. It is astrong number. Price. $ 
a year; single copies, 50 cents. New York: The 
Forum Publishing Co, 


— The October number of The Magazine of Ar! 
introduces the American reader to the work of the 
late Nicolo Barobina, whose death in 1891, deprived 
Italy of a pointer of whose fame she was justly 
proud. ‘“ Barmese Art and Burmese Artists,” at 
treated in an illustrated paper, by Harry L. Tilly, 
who will continue the subject next month. A 
beantiful full-page engraving of Eliza Ann Linley 
(the wife of Richard Brinsley Sheridan) and her 
brother from Gainsborough’s painting is one of 
the most charming illustrations that has appeared 
in thie megazine. Artists will be particularly 10- 
terested in the article on ‘‘ Copyright in Works of 
Fine Art,” by an English solicitor. ‘* Sculpture 
of the Year’ is treated of by Claude Phillips. 
‘The Centaur ”’ is in fantasy translated from the 
French of Maurice de Guérin, and illustrated by 
Arthur Lemon. The illustrated note book and 
copions unillustrated notes are of special interest. 
New York: Cassell Publishing Company. 3° ¢t# 
anumber; $3 50 a year. 


— The October Homiletic Review brings its usus! 
supply of good reading for clergy and laity. Th¢ 
leading article of the Review Section by Dr. Bar- 
rows of Chicago, on ‘‘ The Historicity of the Gos- 
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GEOGRAPHICAL MAGASINR (monthly, 82.00 
year) free, 
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ture. Professor Martin of Lincoln University has 
an extended and interesting paper on ‘‘ The In- 
heritance of Sacred Song.’’ Professor Crooks of 
Drew Seminary represents the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church in the series of contributions on 
Charch Federation. Professor Raymond of Princo- 
ton College gives some practical hints on ‘ The 
Division of Themes,’’ which cannot fail to be help- 
fal to preachers. The American, English, and Ger- 
man pulpits are ably represented in the Sermonic 
Section, the contributions to it being from the pens 
of some of the best known pulpit orators of seven 


of the leading denominations. The Public School! 8c 


question is discussed by the Rey. G. F. Greene, 
in the Sociologie Section. Dr. J. D. Wells of 
Brooklyn, and Miss Cusack, the Nun of Kenmare, 
are the writers for the Miscellaneous Section, the 
former treating the subject of ‘** Long Pastorates,’’ 
and the latter that of ‘* Falsehoods About Convent 
Life.” The number sustains the well-merited 
reputation of the Review. 


—The Ladies’ Home Journal for October is so fall 
of good things that no woman can afford to be 
withont it. It opens attractively with a page of 
“Pretty Luncheons and Dainty Teas,’’ a special 
paper on ‘‘ Changes in Fashionable Stationery,”’ 
and ‘Children’s Parties, Féies, and Frolica.’’ 
There are entertaining sketches, with portraits of 
Margaret Deland and ‘* The Dachess.’”’? In the 
series of ‘' Clever Daughters of Clever Men’’ the 
daughter of Henry S. Raymond is pictured. An 
article, illustrated from original photographs tells 
of that moaument to woman’s labor, the Rookwood 
Pottery at Cincinnati. Women who love dainty 
fancy work are remembered in a page of “ Ideas 
in Dainty Needlework,’’ by S Hadley, and 
a“Group of Artistic Portiéres,’? by Margaret 
Sims. Mrs, Mallon’s ‘‘ Dresses for Karly Autumn,” 
will be found helpful to all women. Mrs. Lyman 
Abbott, Mrs. Margaret Bottome, Mise Maria Par- 
loa, Miss Scovill, Rath Ashmore and Mr. Rexford 
fill a departments with all that is helpfal and 
original. 


—The English Illustrated Magazine for Septem- 
ber will be valued for the admirable portrait of 
Mr. Gladstone, and a sketch of his remarkable 
career, by Henry W. Lucy. ‘' The Work of 


Canadian Lumbermen,” by Lee J. Vance, shows 
how important this traffic is, involving social, eco- 
nomic, and political questions. The article is strik- 
ingly illustrated. Jottings in Syria’ by Sir G. 
Thomas, are very instructive, and open to the 
reader many new facts concerning that ancient 
land. ‘*The Parisian Police,’’ by A. Shadwell, 
with portraits, shows the power this force is to a 
great city. This magazine holds a unique place 
in the midst of so many American periodicals, and 
will be welcomed always by lovers of real English 
stories and literature. Price, 15 cents a number, 
New York: Macmillan & Co. 


— The Weekly Bulletin, by J. Morrison-Faller, 
5 Somerset St., Boston, $1.00 a year, announces 
each week the principal contents of the Periodical 
Press. In the issue for September 24, for instance 
were references to 95 articles on cholera, 162 on 
the campaign, 24 on world’s fair, 17 on agrical- 
ture, 103 on art, 31 on localities, 46 on education, 
19 on ethies, 32 on fiction, 32 on history, 16 on 
hygiene, 87 on industries, 28 on law, 43 literary 
articles, 41 on medicine, 40 on polities, 13 on poli- 
tical economy, 44 on athletics, 115 on religion, 72 
on science, 85 on sociology. 


— The annual encampment of the Grand Army 
of the Republic is fally illustrated in the forthcom- 
ing number of Harper's Weekly. A front-page 


portrait of Mrs. Whitelaw Reid, is given in the 
same number. 


Lmportant 
Subscrtbers. 


In order to place the JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION within the reach of every 
teacher tn the country, we propose to 
offer the paper in CLuBs OF THREE 
or more at $2.00 each. 


pels,’’ is an able contribution to apologetic litera- 


Geachers Agencies. 


Teachers alnencies. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1856. 
3 Kast 14th Street, N. ¥. 


Teachers’ Agency 


OF RELIAB 
Foreign Teachers, 


better keep out of it. But that was seven years ago, and times have changed. 
fossion. A first-class college that wants a president now offers from waged to $20,000 
that pey 4 87,000 #2500 
year, normal school principals get from 2 to $4000, and soon. Albany Academ: 

#3000 to $5000, high echool principals from AS 
‘n the faculty towhom it pays less than $2000. 
young men of ability who will thoroughly pre 
might when they get into it, may confidently look for from $5: 
DISORIMINATION in the hiring of teachers, so that the best men have a chance to get to the top. 

there? Almost always through a first-class Teachers’ Agency, which makes dis. FOR MEN 


and Professo 
of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, | THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 


TEACHING as a Business for Men was the title of a paper read before the National Association in 1885, and 


the author’s conclusion was that it was a very poorly paying business, and men of ability had 
To-day there are prizes in the pro- 
salary. There are tiree 
ayear. Large cities pay their superintendents from 84,000 to 87,000 

pays se principal $4000, and has not a man 
In fact it doesn’t take much of a man to command $2000 now, and 
re themselves for their work, and do their work with all their 
@ year up. What has produced this change? 


E. MIRIAM COYRIERE 
150 FirTH AVENUE (corner of Bt. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Publishers. 
Boston Foreign Book Store. 


70-72 DEARBORN ST. 


Teachers Co-Operative Association 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. Seeks Teachers who 
are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


during the past four months have we been filling positions, and daily 
have new vacancies come in. Many of the best positions in Colleges, 


IL 


State Normals, Academies, and city schools have been filled by us this aearon. August and September 
are two of our best months. Many vacaucies are now filled by us on very Short motice. Send for 
ications of Henry Holt & Co.,| Hand-Book. Address C. J. ALBERT, Manager, The School and College Bureau, ELMHURST, ILL. 


Agency for the Publ 
Wm. R. Jenkins, E. Stei & Co., Berlitz & 
Co., New York ; Hach & Oo., London; Dr. L. 


; &e. 

Rich stock of Imported and American Books in 
the Foreign and Ancient Languages at lowest pri- 
ces, Cattalogues on 

y 144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
BRIDGE & SCOTT, Managers. 110 Tremont Street, Boston. 
We have secured a large number of desirable positions for experienced teachers who have been success- 


ful in their work, and for inexperienced teachers who have bad good training and who have been willing 
to accept comparatively small salaries to begin because of their inexperience. To all suck teachers we 
extend an invitation to register with us, as the probabilities of our helping such are so strong as to lead us 
to believe that our business relations would be mutually beneficial. Registration blanks and circulars free. 


F you want FRENCH BOOKS of any 
description,—School Books, Standard Books, 
Novels, &éc ,—send to William B. Jenkins, 
Publisher and Importer of French Books, S58 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., rietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100- PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 


7 Tremont Place, | 70 Fifth Ave.,| 106 Wabash Ave., | 371 Main Street, | 12014 So.Spring St., | 48 Washington Bldg. 
Boston, Mass. | Hart | bs, Gal.” | 


New York, Chicago, Ill. ford, Conn. 


and 853 Sixth Avenue, New York, Cat- 
alogues on application. Importations promptly 
made. 


Christopher Sower Co., Philada 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 

Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 


ot 
rooks’s 080 
Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. 


Secures good positions for good teachers with good records. 
teachers for all grades, and want them now. Send stamp for application-form. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


We want first-class 


H. P. FRENCH, Manager, 


W. A. CHOATE & CO., 
| Proprietors. 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


H. P. FRENCH, 


1. Standard Arith. Course, Separating | Mental and 

Be Union Arith. Course, mbining } Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY 
FOR FALL VACANCIES. 


Registration Form sent on applicatton. 
EASTERN TEACHERS ACENCY, 50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


EFFINGHAM, MATAARD OD. 


Anderson’s Histories and Readers. 
Thomsen’s New Arithmetics and Algebra. 
Keetel’s French Course. 


HE UNION TEACHERS AGENCY. suvpiies teachers witn positions and 


Schools with first-class Teachers. Charges no enroliment fee, but earns commissions. 


Sixteen hundred teachers actually placed by this Agency. Send stamp for blanks. 
W. D. KERR, 44 East 147TH St., NEw YORK. 


Reed’s Werd Lessons. 
Reed & Kellegg’s Lesseus in English. 
Kellogg’s Bhetoric, and Literature. 
Hutch Physiology and Hygiene. 

J. D. WILLIAMS, 4gt., H. I. SMITH, 


151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 5 Somerset 8t., Boston. |an increased sa 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


eo 
, should 237 Vine Street, CINCINNATI, OHio. 


A Complete History of Britain. FOR REGISTRATION ; commission only. Business-like AMERICAN 
THE EMPIRE: and the British Per le. Beau-| 0 E, service. Keeps track of the best Principals, Teachers, or SCHOOL 
eee ghttal volume. A marvelous specimen of com-| or Families. Vacancies in variety, — many of the best. Blanks for stamp. . 
pelaes-room uss. A more faviting book one teuuot con | P. V. HUYSSOON, A.M., 2 West Fourteenth St, New York. Estab. 1986, 


class-room use. A more invi 


ceive of, with its paragraphs of uniformly easy length, 
its paper and type of the very best, and its illustrations 
numerous and of excellent quality.”—Jour. o uc 


receipt of published price. 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 83 E. 17th St.. New York. 


Imported Photographs 


trom Europe, to illustrate 
Archwology, istory, 
Architecture and Art. 
Photographs,from Egypt 
and Greece, for Colle; 
and Schools, a spec 
as cents in stamps 
r ogue. 
A. M. FUMBARD, 
New Bedford, Mass. 


Dialogues, Speakers, for School, 
Ciub and Parior. Catalogue free. 
T. $. DENISON, Publisher, Chicago 


Educational /nstitutions. 


COLLEGES. 


TON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Sch 
B°Ghen to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prof. 
E. R. RUGGLES. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


For saleat all bookstore, of wil be mallet NEW Hngland Bureau of Education, 


3 Somerset St. (Room &), Boston, Mass, 

his Bureau is the oldest in New England, and has ed a national reputation. We receive calls for 
soncine of every grade, and from every State and Te’ ry acd from abroad. During the administration 
of its present Manager, he has secured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate of more than $1,000,000, 
yet calls for teachers have never been so numerous as during the current year. 


My Dear Dr. Orcutt: NoRWALK, COoNN., Sept. 19, 1892. 
Your letter of 17th Sept. is received. You are correct in supposing that I wished 
you to act for me and in my interests, as if you were the head of the school. The time 
was so short that I could not well do otherwise; and allow me to add that I did so with 
entire confidence in the excellence of your judgment. Your experience has been such that 
I felt perfectly safe in putting the responsibility on you. I believe that there are other 
excellent teachers’ bureaus, but I did not feel like putting a matter of so much importance 
to me wholly in the hands of amy other. If I had insisted on seeing the candidate or cor- 
responding with him, I might have lost the opportunity to engage the gentleman whom you 
have selected, and been forced to take an inferior teacher. 

I expect Mr. M ’s work will prove your judgment of him correct. His esti 
mate of himself makes him strong where I am weak, and that is what I want. 

Yours cordially, E. H. Witson. 


Teachers seeking positions or promotion should register at once. No charge to school officers for 
upon 
services rendered. Forms and circulars free. Address or call upo' HIRAM TT, 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 


This rate will be made only on COn-\ ing of teachers in all bratches of industrial drawing, 


dition that payment shall be made in 
advance, and that the Club, together 
with the money, shall be sent to us by 
one individual, 

This Club rate will apply to both 
NEW subscriptions and RENEWALS, fro- 
vided the above named conditions are 


ool, New corner of Exeter Stree ston. 
SONG. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 
[yj STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, 
For both sexes. 


AT 
Bor partioulars, Principal 


TATE NOBMAL S0HO0: 
FERAMINGEAM, Mass. 
For circulars address 


COP ple dad with Miss ELLEN Hype, Principal. 
uplied with 
TATE NORMAL SOHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
jal dress the 
For special inducements to secure S For, both sexes. For catalogues, addr re 


Clubs, address 
SUBSCRIPTION DEPT. 
New ENGLAND PuBLIsHING Co., 
3 Somerset Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


TATE NOBMAL SOHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
Ladies : r catalogues, address the 
D. B. HaGaR, Ph.D. 


SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
TATE both’ 


NEW Feosty Subscription to the 
Journal of Education will secure 
one year’s subscription to the 


NEw Ena. Pus. Co., 


NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION 
to the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


Cata! dress 

red G. GREENOUGH, President. 

ON 15 ets. additional secures one 
ot tue best $2.50 Fountain Pens in 


ddress, NEW ENG. PUB. CO., 
Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


8 Somerset St., Boston, Mass, 


Special Trial Trip Offer. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


Four months, from September 1, ’92, to January 1, '93, 


For 50 Cents. 


introduce the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION to teachers not now taking the 

paper de oo io ane special offer, believing that at the end of the four months they 
i scribers. 
= ‘tor a alleen us five “trial trips” at so cts. each will receive six months 
credit on their own subscription to the JoURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
Address SUBSCRIPTION DEPT. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


RemedyF ree. INSTANTRELIEF, Finn 
curein l0 days. Never returns; no purge; 
PILES no 8a/¥e; no suppository. A victim tted 


in vain every remedy has discovered a 
simple cure, which he wil! mail free to his fellow . 
Address TES, Bos 3800, how York Oty, 


Gamnle free. Tertitoryv. Ne Reldeman. 27< B’way.N.¥ 


(90 SONGS lor & 2 Cont atamD. & Terre, Cosa, 9 
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JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXXVI.—No. 13, 


A VALUABLE LIST! 


APPROVED 
School ai College Text Books. 


This list includes the leading publications of the firms of CowPERTHWAIT & Co. and 


E. H. Butier & Co., recently consolidated under the name and style of 


E. H. BUTLER & CO. 


GEOGRAPHIES: 


Butler’s Ceographies. 
Warren’s Ceographies. 
Mitchell’s Geographies. 


READERS: 

Monroe’s Readers. 

Butler’s Series of Readers. 
SPELLERS: 

Monroe’s Spellers. 

New American Spellers. 
ARITHMETICS: 

Hagar’s Arithmetics. 

New American Arithmetics. 
AISTORIES: 


Berard’s History of the U. S. 
Butler’s History of the U. 8. 
Coodrich’s Historical Series. 


ENGLISH GRAMMARS: 


Bingham’s Grammars. 
Creene’s Grammars. 
Smith’s Crammar. 


ETYMOLOGIES: 


Sargent’s School Etymology. 
Scholar’s Companion. 


LANGUAGE LESSONS: 
Powell’s How to See. 
Powell’s How to Talk. 
Powell’s How to Write. 

BOOK-KEEPING: 


Mayhew’s Practical Book-keeping. 
Business Standard Book-keeping. 


COPY BOOKS: 

Butler’s Copy Books. 

Business Standard Copy Books.. 
LATIN TEXT-BOOKS: 


Bingham’s Series, McCabe Edition. 
Benton’s Bingham’s Vergil. 


WALL MAPS: 
Butler’s Commercial Map. 
Mitchell’s Outline Maps. 


CHARTS: 


Butler’s Series Reading Charts. 
Monroe’s Reading Charts. 
Monroe’s Vocal Cymnastic Charts. 
New American Reading Charts. 
Parker’s Arithmetical Charts. 


Business Standard Writing Charts. 


Correspondence with teachers and school officers is cordially invited. Descriptive Catalogues, Price 


Lists, §c., sent on application to the publishers, 


KE. H. BUTLER & CO., Philadelphia, 


NEW ENGLAND AGENCY, 15 Bromfleld Street, Boston. 


Can You Write a Good Hand ? 


If you can, you may be of some use in the world ; if you can not, study at once 


the Normal Review System of Writing. 


market. Unexcelled in every respect. 


The best school series in the 
Send for our LIilustrated Catalogue. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, Boston, New York, Chicago, Philadelphia. 


For Columbian Day. 


COLUMBIA, or America’s Cantata.—This is 
especialiy adapted for school entertainments to 
commemorate the 4ooth anniversary of the Dis- 
covery of America. It introdaces many histor- 
ical characters in Dialogues and Songs. Full 
directions accompanying each work for costum- 
ing, etc. Price, 20 cts. 

OTHER MATERIAL.—I issue or carry in stock 
the most complete line for this day. Send for 
list of these; or if time is limited, remit 50 cts. to 
$1.00, or more, for a selection. 

SOME FINE PICTURES OF COLUMBUS, 22x 
28, 25 cts. Also a fine Columbus Landing, in 
appropriate colors, 25x36 inches, 40 cts.; smaller 
one, 13x17, price 15 cts. The larger one is by 
far the finer picture. 

A. FLANAGAN, 


262 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


SPECIAL OFFER No. 2. 


For Columbian Day, 


October 21, 1892. 


The Discovery of America. 


A MEMORIAL OF COLUMBUS 
By ABBIE M. HARVEY. 
One of the best exercises for Columbian Day yet 


published. 
Price, 15 cents, 


Exercises on The American Flag. 


By WARREN WINTHROP. 
Price, 20 cents. 


Columbus, or Discovery Day. 


A Series of Tableaus. 
By Supt. JOHN KEYNTON. 
Price, 10 cents. 


SPECIAL OFFER? 20 
No. 2. rf A above mentioned 
ps for Columbian Day. 


This offer will not be good after Oct. 21. 


Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


AN ADJUSTABLE BOOK COVER 


IN ONE PIECE. 
No joints on outside te come apart. Fits any 
book from 32meo to Svo, without cutting. 
Price per 100, $150 net, id. 
Send for 
ww. BEVERLEY HARISON, 
69 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 
Maps, Charts, School Books, and School Suppl 
of alt k kinds. 1 


The Miami Medical College, 
143 Twelfth St., Cincinnati, O, 
desires correspondence with Young Men of 
Good General Education. 

Write for an Announcement and Catalogue. 


MUSIC FOR 


CANTATAS, 


Singing Schools and Societies. 
ESTHER, THE BEAUTIFUL QUEEN. 


By Wm. B. BRADBURY. Has had an erormous sale, 

me of presentation 2 hours; full instructions in the 

k. (Orcnesiral parts may be rented: $5.00 per 
month.) Price, 50 cents. 


BELSHAZZAR'S FEAST, or The Fall of Babylon. | 


By G. F. Koot. A dramatic Cantata in ten scenes, 
with five solos, part songs, and choruses, Kight 
characters; Jewish costumes, Price, 50 cents. 


PILGRIM FATHERS. 


By G. F. Root. An historical Cantata of Colonia} 
Times; not dramatic. Price, 50 cts. ; libretto, 12 cts, 


DANIEL. RUTH AND BOAZ. 


Price, 50 cents. Price, paper, 65 cts, 


For Female Voices Only. 
TWIN SISTERS, 


Easy and pleasant. Price, 40 cents. 


No action, no dialogue; one hour of solos, trios, 
choruses, etc. Price, 75 cents. 


MAUD IRVING. 


With dialogue and action. Price, 50 cents. 


NEW FLOWER QUEEN. 


A bright Cantata for festive occasions; not difficult. 
Time two bours, 13 characters. Price, 60 cents. 


For Male and Female Voices. 
GARDEN OF SINGING FLOWERS. 


By HOLDEN. One ample scene; the only characters 
are the gardener and the different flowers; music is 
simple but pretty. Price, 40 cents; $3.60 per dozen. 


GYPSY QUEEN. 


In two acts; easy costumes and scenery. Excep- 
tionally good music. Price, 60 cents. 


QUIXOTIC QUAKERS. 


A droll dialugue, with bright. humorous music, 
Price, 30 cents; $8 00 per dozen. 


THE JOLLY FARMERS. 


For high schoo}, amateur clubs, etc. Price, 40 cts.; 
$3 60 per dozen. 


HEROES OF 


Dramatic Cantata of the Revolution, in three acts. 
Price, $1.00. Words only, 10 cents. 


Old Folks’ Concert Tunes. 


Newly revised edition, greatly enlarged, 111 pages, 
from new plates All the favorite compositions of 
Billings, Swan, Holden, Read, Kimball, Ingalis, etc. 
Price 50 cents, postpaid. $4.56 per doz. not prepaid. 


te Send for Descriptive Catalogue of Cantatas for 
Children, Sent free. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


453-463 Washington Street, Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


SHORTHAND, snowia Study it at ome. 


The Journal of Ed in speaking of the 
superiority of the Isaac PITMAN system, says: 

‘No other system caters for the school like this one. 
Shorthand, sooner or later, will have to be taught in 
the schools, for the parents of children will demand it."’ 

The Manual of ” 40 cents. 

Take Lessons, Metropolitan Schoo! of Isaac Pitman 
Fifth Ave., Cor. 17th Street. 

Alphabet and Catalogue mailed free. 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 8 East 14th St.. New York 


BOSTON COLLEGE OF ORATORY. 


(Chartered by the State.) 


CLARA PowER EDGERLY, Principal, and Teacher 
Ho ot 

WARD M. TICKNOR, head of Dramatic Dept. 
MARIE WARE LAUGHTON, Teacher of Voice Sivere. 


Prof. D. L. MAULsBY, of Tufts College, Teacher of 
Literature. 


te 
HELEN L. BLACKWELL, of Boston University, 
Teacher of Physical Culture. 


Degree of Bachelor of Oratory in two years; Master of Oratory in three. Post graduate course all ad- 


vance Statue Posing, taught by the originator, a feature. Weekly and Monthly Recitals 
3 and professional men_ Light and airy rooms in BOYLSTON 


free to pupils. Saturday class for 


. Lecture course 


BUILDING, cor. Boylston and Tremont Sts. Send for catalogue : 62 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Drawing Papers 


you know what we can do for you. 


Our location and experience 


Colored Pap 


sample book. Prices and full description of our color outfit i 


list of Games and Toys, the fruitage of thirty years. Write for it. 


ALso, CLINTON HALL, ASTOR PLACE, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


Specially for School Use. 
“ Patent Machine Hand Made,” “ Dotted Practice,” and “ 
you will find the quality excellent, and the catalogue show 
ought to be of service to you. 


For Teaching Color, both “coated” and « 


ers little pamplet “ The Bradley Color Scheme,’ 
papers, unless you feel obliged to buy the “ 
n the catalogue, 


TH ERE is more magic in the word Kindergarten this fall. Everybody wants the material 


We make the “ Parchment,” 


Mailed free. 
We 


Practice, No. 20.” 
s that the prices are right. 


engine colored, 


“Springfield White Sketching,” 


If you send for samples, 
Do not buy till 


"are our specialty. Send for the 
and ask us to throw ina sample book of the “ coated” 
engine colored,” in which case you will want that kind of a 


manufacture it. We also have a 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Sprincrietp, Mass. 


CHARLES DILLINGHAM & 


(Successors to Lee, Shepard, & Dillingham.) 
PUBLISHERS and BOOKSELLERS, 


718 and 720 Broadway, New York. 


Make a specialty of supplying Public, Private, 
mail postpaid to any address their 
MISCELLANEOUs Books. 


and School Libraries, and will 
NEw CATALOGUE oF STANDARD AND 


Correspondence with book purch icited 
published in United States sent postpaid on 
ral discount to teachers and parties ordering quantities. ‘al @ 


Send trial order. 
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